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Atlantic City Events Shape Up 


All Records Set to Fall at Coming Dairy Industries Supply Association 


Exposition and Attendant Conventions— Program Completed 


FTER A LAPSE of four years At- 

lantic City again beckons to the broad 

dairy industry and allied trades to 
attend the conventions and Exposition that 
will be held there October 21-26. In addition 
to representatives from all sections of this 
country it is expected that the events this 
year will assume an international character 
due to a large anticipated attendance from 
Latin-American countries and Canada. 

The principal events scheduled for the big 
dairy week in the popular seashore resort are 
the Dairy Industries Exposition, sponsored 
by the Dairy Industry Supplies Association, 
and conventions of the International Asso- 
ciation of Milk Dealers, International Asso- 
ciation of Ice Cream Manufacturers, the 
National Association of Retail Ice Cream 
Manufacturers, and a few others. 

The exposition will be open to the dairy 
trades visitors at 12 noon on October 21st. 
For the balance of the week the doors will 
be opened at 10:00 a.m. and will close every 
evening at 6:00 p.m. with the exception oi 
the last day (Saturday) when the exposition 
will wind up at 12:00 noon. 

As in the past, every type of creamery, 
milk plant and ice cream making equipment, 
supplies and services will be on display for 
the study of manufacturers and processors of 
dairy products. This Exposition, generally 
admitted as the largest industrial show in the 
country, will have more exhibitors than ever 
before and the officers of the D.I.S.A. pre- 
dict for this year the biggest registration 
ever to attend. 


Largest Exposition Ever 

The Exposition will be the largest that has 
ever taken place DISA officials predict. Al- 
though all contracts for exhibit space have 
not yet been completed, present indications 
are that some 300 dairy equipment and supply 
houses will occupy approximately 300,000 
square feet of space with their displays. 
These will include more than 3,000 different 
items required in the operation of milk 
plants, ice cream factories, condenseries, 
creameries, and cheese factories, of which a 
great number have never before been on 
public exhibition. 


The displays of commercial houses will be 
confined to floors of the convention hall, 


the main and lower. The ballroom will be 
given over to educational exhibits by inter- 
national, national, state and regional asso- 
ciations; government agencies; and educa- 
tional institutions. 


“A banner week at Atlantic City is guar- 
anteed by the activities and cooperation of 
all the associations,” asserted a DISA spokes- 
man. “Every one concerned has done every- 
thing possible to make the week an unpar 
allelled success. There has been no counting 
of effort. The only concern that has entered 
the calculations of officers, staff members 
and the rank and file of the organizations 
has ben how best to promote the conven- 
tions and the Exposition and spread the ben- 
efits of attendance as widely as possible.” 


Eligible For Admission 


Recently from the headquarters of the 
Association this advance explanatory statc- 
ment was released : 

“DISA’s desire is to facilitate completely 
the admission to the 1940 Exposition of 
every person entitled to: attend. The follow- 
ing potential visitors are eligible to admission 
throughout the Exposition upon a single, 
simple qualifying registration at the entrance : 

“A-1—Men and women who are clearly 
identified with active dairy industrial enter- 
prises today. These persons may be owners, 
managers or other employees, and their 
families. 

“A-2--Milk sanitarians; dairy industrial 
educators; dairy publicists and certain gov- 


ernmental and scientific men whose interest | 


is not necessarily primarily dairy industrial. 

“A-3—The general press; but not neces- 
sarily business or advertising representatives 
of the press. 
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“A-4+—Owners, executives and direct em- 
ployees of exhibiting companies or organiza 
tions. Exhibiting companies may be either 
manufacturing or jobbing companies or com 
panies which exercise both these functions. 

“A-5—Owners, executives and direct em- 
ployes of jobbing companies which do job 
bing only and are not manufacturers of dairy 
industrial machinery and supplies and thus 
potential Dairy Industries Exposition exhibi- 
tors. These jobbing company eligibles are 
certified to DISA in advance of the Exposi- 
tion by exhibiting manufacturers. If men 
thus certified prove, however, to be or to 
represent non-exhibiting manufacturers who 
are potential Dairy Industries Exposition ex- 
hibitors,” the certifying exhibitor-manufac- 
turers become liable for the payment of thos« 
admission fees which are stipulated in para- 
graphs C-1 and C-2 which follow, for each 
and every individual who has been certified 
improperly. 

“A-6—Limited classes and numbers of 
technical employees of non-exhibiting manu- 
facturers the products of which manufac- 
turers are displayed, under certain relation 
ships, by exhibiting jobbers. Improper iden- 
tification of such employees makes liable the 
exhibiting jobber to a payment of those fees 
which are named in paragraphs C-1 and C-2. 

Some Special Categories 

“In addition to the foregoing, the follow- 
ing are eligible to courtesy admissions for 
periods not in excess of a single day: 


“B-1—A limited number of persons active 
in industries—other than the dairy industries 
—which use or are potential users of ex- 
hibited products, if these persons are duly 
certified by exhibitors and if the companies 
in other industries which they represent do 
not also manufacture or distribute dairy in- 
dustrial machinery or supplies. 

“B-2—Other limited and special categories 
at the discretion of the Exposition Creden- 
tials Committee of DISA. 

“The DISA membership has also instructed 
that special provisions be made to enable 
representatives of non-exhibiting manufac- 
turers of dairy industrial machinery and sup- 
plies to be present at the Exposition. ‘Manu- 
facturers’ in this connection includes also 
companies that are primarily or largely job- 
bing companies but which because of their 
manufacture, also, of some lines or items of 
dairy industrial machinery and supplies are 
potential exhibitors in the Show. 

These provisions are that: , 

“C-1—Any number of representatives of 
non-exhibiting manufacturers of dairy indus- 
trial machinery and supplies may be admitted 

(Continued on Page 254) 


Major Defense Measures Enacted 


Congress Completes Action on Bills For Initial Stages of Preparedness— 
Record Sums Appropriated—Strong Pressure to Prolong Session 


(From the Review’s Washington Correspondent) 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—The enact- 

ment of the excess Profits Tax bill 

leaves Congress with little to do 
just now. Nevertheless, there is a strong 
pressure in Congress to remain in session 
until January. The Excess Profits Tax Law 
raises the normal corporation tax rate to 
24 per cent for firms earning over $25,000 
and imposes excess profits taxes up to 50 
per cent on incomes above that amount. 
There are some exemptions, but it is design- 
ed to cut the profits of corporations to the 
lowest possible limit. 


This new tax law, which is about the last 
of the President’s must measures, was de- 
clared by some members of the Senate and 
House to be a “mess” and a “makeshift.” 
Senator George of Georgia said that the 
arrangement of the excess profits upon a 
mere dollar bracket basis was one of the 
most unusual, one of the most inequitable, 
and one of the most indefensible provisions 
that ever was written into a harsh measure 
such as the Excess Profits Tax Bill, and 
that it was enacted for the sole purpose of 
taxing bigness according to somebody’s idea 
of bigness, without any possible considera- 
tion of how the burden falls upon the in- 
dividual owner of stock which must be made 
less valuable and less productive under such 
a crude arrangement as this. 


Senator Vandenberg of Michigan said he 
thought the bill was an imponderable mess, 
which is being perpetrated upon the Ameri- 
can businessman at a time when he should 
be allowed a slight modicum of freedom to 
attend to his own business in behalf of a 
healthy public economy. It is a tax atrocity 
in many of its features, he charged. It is 
not an excess profits tax law in any ade- 
quate or legitimate sense of the word, went 
on Vandenburg, because it merely uses the 
pious excuse of an- excess profits tax to 
reach into normal taxes and penalize the 
taxpayer. It certainly is not a war-profits 
tax, he continued, which probably two-thirds 
of the country thinks it is, because it does 
not even remotely reach into the area which 
is going to prevent the so-called war mil- 
lionaire and the extraordinary war profits. 


Congressional leaders are saying that the 
present crazy patchwork of tax laws will 
be replaced early in the next Congress by 
an entirely new and complete law covering 
every phase of federal taxation, designed 
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not to punish business but to raise larger 
funds. 


Defense appropriations made at this ses- 
sion of Congress now are in excess of $12,- 
000,000,000 out of a total appropriation of 
$20,000,000,000, counting contract authoriza- 
tions. Thus, all records for appropriations 
by any Congress either in war or in peace 
time have gone by the board. 


Discuss Washington Milk Market 


Every now and then the Washington milk 
situation comes up for discussion in the 
House. Representative Schulte of Indiana 
is leading a movement to open the Wash- 
ington market to milk and cream produced 
on mid-western farms providing it meets 
the necessary sanitary requirements. 


In a discussion recently Representative 
Schulte, referring to a resolution pending 
in the House to investigate the “milk mon- 
opoly that exists in the District of Colum- 
bia,” said the reason for the introduction of 
this resolution was that the Maryland-Vir- 
ginia Milk Producers’ Association—which 
controlled and monopolized the production 
and distribution of all the milk consumed in 
the District of Columbia and nearly all in 
the northern part of Virginia and _ practic- 
ally all in Baltimore—found there was some 
“bootleg” milk coming in from Indiana, from 
Pennsylvania, from Ohio, Wisconsin and 
Michigan. 


Immediately upon the introduction of this 
resolution the corporation counsel found it 
necessary to get six policemen from the 
District of Columbia and trail these so-called 
bootleggers, as he termed them, for 60 days, 
following them all over the country, some- 
thing that has never been done before, not 
even for murderers, and all this to satisfy 
the monopoly. “This particular corporation 
counsel,” said Representative Schulte, “took 
these officers away from here for 60 days 
trailing their bootleg milk. They finally 
followed it into the District of Columbia. 
These men were treated as criminals of the 
worst type; the men who brought the milk 
in, because they attempted to bring decent 
milk into this holier-than-thou District of 
Columbia, reserved only for the Maryland- 
Virginia producers and the milk trust that 
exists and is a part of this combine. But 
upon testing the milk that came from Penn- 


sylvania, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan and Wis- 
consin, it was found far superior to the milk 
being sold in the District of Columbia that 
was produced under the so-called rigid rules 
of the District Health Department.” 


Gross Disputes Schulte 


Representative Gross of Pennsylvania in 
a discussion of the milk problem was highly 
critical of Representative Schulte’s  state- 
ment. He stressed his approval of the ac- 
tivities of the Maryland-Virginia Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association, saying its history would 
check with every other farm cooperative 
He contended that milk at 14 cents per 
quart delivered in Washington was too high, 
but referred to the fact that there are more 
than 200 stores in Washington selling milk 
at 11 cents per quart providing the glass 
bottle is returned to the store. 


Some interesting figures were presented 
by Representative Gross relative to the milk 
industry,—figures which brought out the 
magnitude of the business, its economic im- 
portance, its especial problems and the mani 
fold and diverse operations necessary in its 
production, processing and _ transportation 
to the consumer's table, each operation in- 
volving unavoidable costs. 


Canadian Dairy Outlook 


Reports from Canada state that if British 
demands for dairy products should be great- 
ly increased, Canadian supplies—especially 
of butter—probably would be inadequate 
Increased cheese production also has been 
recommended. The British Food Ministry 
has indicated that it will take all the chees: 
that Canada can produce. Suggestions fo 
increasing cheese production are: feedins 
cows when pastures are short, extending th 
factory season, and feeding low-priced grain 
to increase milk production. 


Evaporated milk production in Canad: 
increased 38 per cent in the first five months 
of 1940 over the same period of 1939. Great 
sritain is reported as having taken 14,400,- 
000 pounds so far this year and has beet 
offered an additional 5,000,000 pounds for 
1940. 


Concentrated Milk Statistics 


The canned milk industry in the United 
States has been unusually active during the 


(Continued on Page 252) 
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Again the “Strike” Bludgeon 


NCE more the milk industry of the 
QC) sees New York City Metropolitan 

area unhappily is experiencing an at- 
tempted overthrow by force of the orderly 
processes of merchandising operations con- 
stituted under the regulatory mechanics of the 
federal-state marketing orders. Occasion for 
the disrupted and potentially serious situa- 
tion, naturally centering among the more 
radical elements of the many thousands of 
dairymen supplying the territory, again rests 
in dissatisfaction with late summer net pooled 
returns. 


August saw a fair seasonal gain over the 
previous month in the uniform net paying 
prices from New York district handlers to 
their dairymen, the’ gain over the July figure 
being 13c per hundred pounds. This surely 
may be considered an exceptionally satis- 
factory showing iff view of the fact that the 
month brought a movement into Metropolitan 
merchandising channels of 448,956,000 Ibs. 
of milk coming under the purview of the 
marketing orders. 


This represents only a moderate seasonal 
decline from the huge July total of 531,- 
445,000 Ibs. and compares with the drought- 
and-heat-curtailed total for August last year 
of only 328,170,000 Ibs. Of this quantity it 
is interesting to note that this August found 
45.56 per cent utilized in the highest priced 
fluid classification, as compared with 40.39 
per cent so marketed in July and 66.07 per 
cent in August of last year when the sharply 
lowered total supply available forced a high 
proportion into Class 1 outlets. 


Under existing volume conditions it might 
reasonably be considered as highly encourag- 
ing that the return for pooled milk netted 
by producers was $1.81 per hundred pounds 
as against the $1.89 figure for the same 
month last year. However, immediately upon 
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the announcement of the August price by 
MARKET ADMINISTRATOR N. J. CLADAKIS, 
loud demands for action leading to higher 
returns began increasingly to be voiced 
throughout producing regions. 


The great bulk of New York milk shed 
dairymen, comprising members of the Metro- 
politan Co-operative Milk Producers’ Bar- 
gaining Agency, Inc., and other groups 
affiliated therewith, have been content to 
call upon the legal procedures for obtaining 
revisions in price and otherwise set up under 
the federal-state marketing orders. And, as 
last year in preparation for the season of 
normally decreasing production, officials had 
already scheduled a series of public hearings 
to consider the advisability of moving in- 
dividual class prices upward. The first of 
these hearings is set to get under way in 
New York City on October 7th. 


Taking a leaf from their 1939 book, how- 
ever, the radically-controlled dairy farmers 
have refused to allow this orderly method 
to proceed without intimidative measures 
in the form of threatened widespread 
“strikes” under the leadership of the Dairy 
Farmers Union, which now claims a mem- 
bership of upwards of 22,000. It will be 
vividly recalled that under the direction of 
this organization a powerful milk withhold- 
ing campaign marked by violence and dis- 
turbances last year finally succeeded in forc- 
ing a greater early fall paying price rise 
than was generally deemed prudent. 


A rising hue and cry for immediate posi- 
tive action in this same form against the 
distributors, marketing order officials and the 
public at large has run through many milk 
shed counties. Latest press advices indicate 
that Union leaders have tabulated a “strike” 
vote among their membership in twenty-six 
counties, with voting still proceding in other 
areas. 

Advocates of these terrorist tactics are 
demanding a net pooled return of $2.50 per 
hundred pounds for the current season and 
a yearly average base of $2.25 per hundred- 
weight, clearly indicating their utter disre- 
gard for reason in attacking the tremendously 
difficult problem of settling proper supply- 
demand-price relationships in milk merchan- 
dising. 


Just as we go to press Mr. CLADAKIS, 
through personal conference with ARCHIE 
Wricut, Union leader, issued a strong appeal 
for termination of the “strike” movement 
and urged reliance upon the coming public 
hearings to resolve the situation. Anticipation 
of the success of this peace effort was voiced 
in many quarters. 


It is earnestly to be hoped that Metro- 
politan area milk handlers will not again 
this year be bludgeoned, through a Dairy 
Farmers Union “strike” abetted by the moral 
support and active intervention of New 
York City’s demagogic Chief Executive, into 
acceding to demands for fall price advances 
wholly out of line with marketing balance. 


Is it too much to hope that economic sanity 
in establishing and maintaining sound price 
ratios between milk moving in the country’s 
fluid channels and that vast volume converted 
into the basic dairy products may ever be 
achieved ? 


DISA Exposition a “Must”!. 


EW indeed are the group events in the 

world of business which can compare, 

in magnitude and potential importance 
and value to the individuals and organiza- 
tions concerned, with the great Dairy Indus- 
tries Exposition which with its concurrent 
conventions of the milk and ice cream pro- 
cessors and distributors, will take the center 
of the dairy stage at Atlantic City, N. J., 
during the week ending October 26th. 


Under the aggressive sponsorship of the 
Dairy Industries Supply Association, this 
Exposition now has achieved ranking as the 
largest single industrial exhibit in the world. 
Gathered together beneath one roof the “on- 
year” DISA events such as that just ahead 
present for the milk and milk products hand- 
ler’s inspection and education a vast array 
of the latest which inventive genius, science, 
technology and the urge toward progress 
have combined to bring forth in the form 
of machinery, equipment and supplies. 


And in the carefully prepared sessions of 
the attendant trade association meetings, 
leaders in the scientific and practical fields 
expound the proper application and utiliza- 
tion of these vital physical units, and discuss 
and dissect the most up-to-the-minute devel- 
opments in all phases of commercial opera- 
tion from the production and procurement 
of raw materials through the many steps in 
the manufacturing and distributing chain. 


No forward-looking member of any execu- 
tive or operations branch of the varied busi- 
nesses of milk and dairy products production 
and merchandising can afford to miss at- 
tendance at these important annual fall 
events, especially in these troublous times 
when sound and efficient business and econ- 
omic practices and sanely-directed group 
solidarity toward common aims are so sig- 
nally needed. 


On to Atlantic City for the Big Week! 


Bureaucracy At Work 


NOTHER example of unreasonable 
A\ initesbitit in the attitude of federal 

bureaucracy is contained in the recent 
refusal of the Federal Security Administra- 
tion—noted elsewhere in this issue—to grant 
an urgent request of the dry milk industry 
of the country for a rehearing on the stand- 
ards of identity for that product already 
promulgated and becoming effective with 
October 10th. Manufacturers and distributors 
of dry milk had sought revision in the 
terminology of the new regulations to permit 
the product to be known as “dry milk solids 


(Continued on Page 251) . 


Seek Price Advances 


Hearings Scheduled In 


New York to 
Consider Marketing Order Revision 
—Farmers’ Union Threatens Strike 


Public hearings on further amendments to 
the Federal-State orders regulating the mar- 
keting of milk in the New York Metropolitan 
Area have been scheduled for October 7th 
at New York City, October 9th at Syracuse 
and October 11th at Albany by the Surplus 
Marketing Administration of U. S. 
ment of Agriculture and by 
State Commissioner of 


Markets. 


Depart- 
the New York 
Agriculture and 


The hearings were called at the instance ot 
producers’ groups throughout the New York 
shed who have been asking for an advance 
in prices to offset claimed higher production 
costs arising 
August 


from frost damage to crops in 


and summer droughts in portions 


of the territory. Modification of some other 


previsions of the orders has likewise been 


requested. 
\ll factions interested, including producers, 


handlers and others, 
tunity to 


will be afforded oppor- 
present evidence on the proposed 
Sessions will open at 10 A.M. 
E.S.T. at the Hotel McAlpin in New York 
City. The Syracuse hearing will be held in 
the Lincoln Auditorium at the Central High 
School on October 9th, and the Albany ses- 
sion will be in the State Office Building on 
October 11th. 


changes. 


Radical Groups Vote Strike 


Meanwhile unrest among dairymen has 
appeared to be spreading since the computa- 
tion of the August net pooled return, whici 
ran below the same month last year under 
far heavier total marketings. For the past 
several weeks threats of milk “strikes” have 
been voiced by those elements aligned with 
the Dairy Farmers’ Union, instigator of the 
1939 late summer milk withholding campaign. 


Archie Wright, general chairman of the 
Union, stated on October 2nd that members 
of 26 of the Union's 27 county units in New 
York, Pennsylvania and Vermont have voted 
to withhold milk from the Metropolitan area 
“unless dealers pay a reasonable price.” 

Wright asserted that approximately 22,000 
producers the claimed affiliation of the 
Union—are demanding a net pooled return of 
$2.50 per 100 pounds, or 69¢ per 100 pounds 
above the August price level. 


Cladakis Takes Action 


Market Administrator N. J. Cladakis im- 
mediately sought a peaceful solution of the 
situation before developments became acute. 
Conferring with Mr. Wright October 3rd he 
urged aversion of the “strike” as unnecesary, 
and his proposal was submitted to the board 
of the Union for action. 


“After a series of conferences seeking to 
avoid a threatened tie-up of New York City’s 
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milk supply,” stated Mr. Cladakis, “I feel 
that a peaceful solution of the controversy 
can be arrived at. To bring about this re- 
sult, I have conferred with Archie Wright, 
chairman of the Dairy Farmers’ Union, and 
I have personally requested that the union 
withhold any ‘strike’ action for a few days. 
I feel certain that my request will be granted.” 
Term Strike Unwarranted 

Representatives of the leading dealers here 
termed the “strike” entirely unwarranted and 
un-American in view of the legal machinery 
already in motion to consider price advances. 
It was pointed out that dairymen members of 
the majority cooperative groups not associated 
“strike” 
call could be prevented from continuing de- 


with the Union and not backing the 


liveries only by intimidation or force. 


SKIM MILK STANDARDS 





Food Bureau Denies New Hearing On 
Dairy Product Classification 
Washington, D. C. 


bers of the dairy industry of Chicago for a 


The request by mem- 


rehearing on the regulation recently promul- 


gated under the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act which established a definition 
and standard of identity for dried skim milk 
has been denied, according to a recent an- 
Assistant 


Administrator Wayne Coy. 


nouncement by Federal Security 
The standard is 
to become effective October 10th. 

Under the Act, the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator is required to hold a public hear- 
ing on a proposal advanced by an interested 
industry to amend the standard, if reasonable 
grounds are stated. The public hearing i: 


this case on the dried 


milk standard was 
held in May, 1939. Details of the regu- 


lations were made public on July 12, 1940 
and on August 10, 1940, the rehearing asked 
by the dairymen was denied. 

Dry milk industry leaders, through two of 
the larger central western dairy cooperatives, 
have launced a move to secure a federal court 
order to force the F.S.A. officials to grant 
their rehearing appeal. 


———_> <= -.--——- 


MONTHLY MILK SALES REPORT 


Daily average sales of fluid milk during 
August decreased 0.06 per cent from the 
same period a year ago, according to re- 
ports from leading distributors in 136 United 
States markets to the New York City head- 
quarters of the Milk Industry Foundation. 

In August daily average sales totaled 
6,506,034 quarts compared with 6,509,835 
quarts in August, 1939. 

Milk company payrolls in August showed 
an increase of 0.39 per cent and employment 
a decrease of 1.73 per cent compared with 
August, 1939. 

——o-—=-9—_—__ 

Kansasville, Wis—PMA’s plant is being 
expanded and modernized to permit the 
handling of a greater volume of milk. 





Milk Officials to Meet 


Annual Sessions of National Association 
of Control Agencies To Be Held 
In New York, October 17-19 


Albany, N. Y.—Three representatives 
the New York State Department of Agri- 
culture and Markets will take part in tl 
program arranged for the sixth annual mee 
ing of the National Association of Milk 
Control Agencies in New York City Octobe 
17th, 18th and 19th. 


New York’s representatives will be Con 
missioner Holton V. Noyes, Director Ke: 
neth F. Fee of the Division of Milk Control, 
and Laurance L. Clough, Chief Milk Ac 
counts Examiner, Division of Milk Contro 

The meeting will be the sixth annual gat! 
ering of the association. It is expected to 
attract approximately 200 persons from milk 
control agencies of 20 states and seven Cat 
adian provinces. 


Commissioner Noyes is scheduled to make 
the address of welcome at the Pennsylvania 
Hotel. 
organization, will give his report at the open 
ing session on October 17th. 

“Market-Wide Pools or Individual Dis 
tributor Pools” is the subject of an address 
to be given by Mr. Clough at the morning 
session on October - 18th. 


Mr. Fee, secretary-treasurer of the 


Many Interesting Addresses 


Among the other speakers and their topics 
will be Frank B. Lent, attorney for the 
Dairymen’s League Cooperative Association, 
“Effect of Recent Court Decisions on Com- 
pliance with Orders in Areas under - Milk 
Control”; J. A. Rogers, Secretary of New 
Jersey Milk Control Board, “Cash and Carry 
vs. Home Delivered Prices”; Parke Car- 
penter, Counsel to Massachusetts Milk Con- 
trol Board, “Paper Containers vs. Glass”; 
S. McLean Buckingham, Administrator ot 
Connecticut Milk Administration, “Possible 
Saving in Costs of Milk Distribution.” 


Also Frank Stone, Minneapolis, Minn., 
“Pricing Milk for Manufacturing Purposes” ; 
Oscar Boisvert, Secretary of Quebec Dairy 
Industry Commission, “Effect of War Time 
Mobilization on the Dairy Industry”; John 
Candler, Secretary of Georgia Milk Control 
Board, “Proper and Efficient Methods’ of 
Enforcement and Collection of Penalties” ; 
N. J. Webb, Chairman of Virginia Milk 
Control Board, “Effect of Milk Control on 
Consumption in Virginia and Adjacent 
Areas”; Milo Perkins, President, Federal 
Surplus Commodity Corporation, “The Stamp 
Plan as it Affects Surplus Dairy Products.” 


Also G. A. Norris, Secretary of Mon- 
tana Milk Control Board, “Seasonal Price 
Fixing”; Dr. Leland Spencer, New York 
State College of Agriculture, Ithaca, “Effect 
of Milk Control on Production”; J. H. 
Mapes, Administrator of Oregon Milk Con- 
trol Board, and several others. 
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A simple way to protect the mouth and pouring lips of milk bottles is to use 
Patapar Hoods. Being insoluble these hoods resist moisture and humidity. 
And they can be printed beautifully in one or more colors with your name 


and advertisement prominently displayed. 


The white, sanitary appearance of Patapar has an irresistible appeal to 
women—and leaves a lasting impression of cleanliness and quality ...a 


mighty good way to win customers. Also, mighty inexpensive. 


Ask your dairy supply distributor to show you samples and quote on your 


requirements. Or write us direct for the name of the supplier in your territory. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant Street, San Francisco, California 
Branch Offices: 120 Broadway, New York, N.Y. + 111 West Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Patapar Vegetable Parchment 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. & Foreign Coun 


Insoluble « Grease-Resisting * Odorless 





Anti-trust Suit Ended 


Federal 


Indictments Against Chicago 
Area Milk Industry Group Dropped 
Under Consent Decree 


Chicago, Ill. — Dismissal was announced 
here on September 16th of the government’s 
anti-trust law and = anti-monopoly case 
against forty-three individuals and fourteen 
corporations and associations engaged in or 
closely allied with the dairy industry in the 
Chicago territory. Charges in the action, 
which commenced in November of 1938 with 
the securement of indictments following a 
federal grand jury investigation, were drop- 
ped when a consent decree was entered en- 
joining the defendants from acts resulting 
in the fixing of milk prices, the controlling 
of supplies and the -suppression of competi- 


tion in the Chicago market milk field. 


The case was one of the largest so far 
Department of 
As- 


Attorney General Thurman Arnold, 


undertaken by the federal 


Justice’s special division, directed by 


sistant 


which has for the past several years been 


engaged in launching an extensive drive 


against alleged monopolies and other anti- 
field of 


trust law violations in the entire 


business and industry. 


Special Assistant Attorney General Leo 


F. Tierney, who directed the action against 
the Chicago milk announced to the 


Court the 


group, 
arrangement for the consent de- 
cree, whereupon Federal Judge Charles E. 
Woodward, before whom the case was tried, 
entered the decree and dismissed the charges 
of conspiracy to violate the anti-trust law 


against all of the defendants. 


All Defendants Freed 


Mr. Tierney stated that the move termin- 
“best 


all concerned” and obviated the expense of 


ating the case ‘served the interests of 


a trial. 


All fifty-seven individual 


defendants 


and corporate 
comprising the forty-five named 
in the consent decree together with those 


others not covered therein—were freed under 


Judge Woodward's order. 


Prominent among the defendants were the 
Borden Co.; the Bowman Dairy Co.; the 
Associated Milk Dealers, Inc., 
posed of the major milk 
area; the Pure Milk 


cooperat ive 


a group com- 
retailers in the 
\ssociation, producers’ 
12,000 
Wisconsin and 
Indiana; and Local 753 of the Milk Wagon 
Drivers’ 


embracing upwards of 


dairy farmers in_ Illinois, 


Union of Chicago. 


Among those freed although not parties 
to the consent decree were: Dr. Herman N. 
Bundesen, Head of the Chicago 
Health ; Daniel 
vestigator for the State’s 


Joard of 
Captain Gilbert, chief in- 
Attorney’s office 
here, and Leslie Goudie, chief of the Team- 
sters’ Joint Council of Chicago. 
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Outline of Allegations 
The milk indictment now dismissed con- 
tained One alleged that the 
defendants conspired to fix and control ar- 


four counts. 
bitrarily non-competitive prices to farm pro- 
ducers in five states for fluid milk distributed 
in Chicago. It was charged also that the 
Health Department, the Pure Milk Asso- 
ciation, the and the dealers’ 
associations were all engaged in this com- 
bination. 


union drivers 


The second count accused the defendants 
of conspiring to fix and maintain arbitrary 
prices imposed on milk consumers in Chi- 
cago. It also accused Captain Gilbert and 
the union heads of being important factors 
in this violation of the anti-trust law. 

(Continued on Page 252) 
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FARM MILK INCOME UP 





Cash Return For Eight-Month Period 
Well Above Last Year 


income 


from milk in the 
$10,000,000 larger in 
\ugust than a year ago, according to a late 


cash 
States 


Farm 
United was 


announcement, based on 


government statis- 
tics, by the Milk Industry Foundation from 
its New York City headquarters. 

Total f 
August was 
$118,000,000 in 


income 
$128,000,000 compared 

\ugust, 1939. For the eight 
months of 1940 milk was the largest single 


farm cash from milk in 


with 


source of farm cash income. 


Farm marketings of milk produced one 
of the most substantial increases in cash in- 
come of any of the farm products—11.55 per 
last 


figures indicate. 


cent above the eight 
latest 


months of year, 
government 
Increases in cash income to farmers from 
milk are important because milk is paid for 
monthly and not at the end of the season as 
in the case of other leading crops or products. 
— -o—m 
STERILIZATION 
\ccording to Dr. H. C. Rentschler, di- 
rector of research of the Westinghouse Lamp 
Bloomfield, N. J., 


rays 


Division, applications of 


ultraviolet may be applied to tops 
of bottles for milk and other beverages dur- 
ing filling and capping to prevent contam- 
ination by air-borne organisms. To 
milk contamination the 


Sterilamp is being used in dairy barns to 


elim- 
inate a source of 
reduce the number of microorganisms in the 
air, he stated. 
a 
BOOSTED DAIRY PRODUCTS 

Stoltz and C. W. Hamil- 
ton deserve a vote of thanks for the publicity 
iven the dairy industry at the Ohio State 
air. 


Professor R. B. 


F The dairy building, at no cost to the 
industry, was decorated, planned, and oper- 
ated to sell the public on milk, cheese, butter 
and ice cream. Throngs of people were 
attracted to the building throughout the week 
and its advertising value is considered ex- 


tremely worthwhile. 





New York August Price 


Metropolitan Area Uniform Net Return 
13c Above July But 8c Below 


August of Last Year 


Dairy farmers delivering milk to handle: 
operating under the federal-state order; 
covering the New York Metropolitan are 
received a uniform net return of $1.81 per 
100 lbs. for 3.5 per cent butterfat content 
milk sent during August to plants in tl 
201-210 mile from New York City. 
This figure, announced in mid-Septemlx 
by Market Administrator N. J. Cladakis, 
represents an increase of 13c per 100 Ibs. 
over the July return, but shows a loss from 
the comparable price for August, 1939, of 
8c per 100 Ibs. 


zone 


The lower average net pooled return to 
producers for August milk compared with 


the same month a year ago was chiefly 
occasioned by the fact that the New York 
Milk Shed milk flow this year ran tre- 


mendously ahead of that of August, 1939. 
The total quantity of net pooled milk during 
the month ran to 448,956,399 Ibs. as against 
a volume of only 328,169,911 Ibs. last year, 
when drought and heat were sharply cur 
tailing production. As 
this 
marked 


noted elsewhere in 


issue, the August 


dissatisfaction 


price has caused 


among producing 
groups, with the radical elements threatening 


another spell of milk “strikes.” 


This uniform price was based on a Class | 
rate of $2.45 per 100 Ibs.; a Class II-A pric« 
of $1.861 per 100 Ibs. and the 
prices for each of the remaining eight classes 
which represent the value of milk used for 
various manufacturing purposes: Class II-B, 
$1.553 100 Ibs.; Class II-C, $1.403 per 
100 Ibs.; Class III-A, $1.401 per 100 Ibs.; 
Class III-B, $1.453 per 100 Ibs.; Clas 
III-C, $1.163 per 100 Ibs.; Class III-D, 
$1.128 per 100 Ibs.; Class IV-A, $1.053 per 
100 Ibs.; and Class 1V-B, $1.11 per 100 Ibs 
The usual freight zone and butterfat diffe: 


following 


per 


entials were applicable. 


Volume and Value Breakdown 

Mr. Cladakis that the 
producer price computation for the montl 
of August total of 448,956,399 
lbs. of milk. This milk, based on the prices 
which the 


reported uniforn 


involved a 
federal-state 


for each of the ten 
value of $8,508,273.96. 


orders established 
had a net 
Deductions of $420,- 


783.10 tor market service claims by handlers 


use-classes, 


and for payments to cooperatives were made 
from this $8,087 490.86. 
Claims filed by handlers for market service 
payments total $325,964.15. 


amount, leaving 
These payments 
are provided for in the orders on surplus 
milk moved to manufacturing plants when 
not needed in the market. Actual payments 
are made by the market administrator only 
after the books of the handlers making claims 
are audited. 


Payments to ooperatives 


(Continued on Page 250) 
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Did you say "Two-Quarts'"? Yes, Sir, we'll tell you about our new 
machines for packaging half-gallons in Pure-Pak containers. In fact, 
you can find out all about the whole Pure-Pak line for packaging in 


paper — two quarts, quarts, pints, half-pints; also 10-ounce and 
12-ounce sizes. . . . For the big news in paper, visit Booth 429, 
at the Atlantic City Show, October 21 - 26, 1940. 


k 


PAT. OFF. 


PURE-PAK DIVISION 


EX-CELL-O CORPORATION 
DETROIT 





Milk Dealers’ Sessions 


Record Attendance Expected At Annual 


Gathering of International Associa- 
tion—Excellent Program Arranged 


\ large and enthusiastic crowd of prom- 
inent and progressive men connected with 
the milk distributive industry will gather at 
Haddon Hall in Atlantic City on October 
2\st, 22nd and 23rd for the Thirty-Third 
Annual Convention of the International Asso- 
ciation of Milk Dealers. 


Elaborate preparations of the organization 
leaders and the many hard working and 
efficient committees make this year’s sessions, 
together with the DISA Exposition, events 
that none can afford to miss. 


The proposed program as released by Ex- 
ecutive Secretary R. E. Little of the Associ- 
ation abounds in presentations by nationally- 
known authorities on all inclusive and vital 
topics relating to the milk field. 

GENERAL SESSION 


Vernon KRoom—Monday Morning, 9:30 A.M. 
Invocation—Rt tev. Monsignor Maurice R. Spil- 
lane, Our Lady Star of the Sea Church, At- 
lantic City, N. J 
Announcement and Appointment of Committees 
Meoria 
President's Address—F. F. Rennie, Jr 
Producer-Dealer Relations—‘has. W. Holman, Sec- 
retary, National Co-op Milk Producers’ Fed- 
eration, Washington, D. C 


Public Relations—-Col B. F. Castle, President, 
Milk Industry Foundation, Washington, D. C 
Pasteur Awards for Heroic Services—President 

Rennie 


Report of Treasurer Dr D. B. Pack, President, 

Bowman Dairy Co., Chicago 
Tuesday Morning, 9:30 A.M. 

\ddress—George Moffett, President, Corn Products 
Refining Co. and Director Food Division of 
The Advisory Commission to the Council of Na- 
tional Defense 

Facts for Consumers Regarding Cost of Milk 
Harold W. Comfort, Vice-President, The Borden 
Co., New York City. 

Facts Regarding the Cost of Milk from the Pro- 
ducer’s Standpoint Harry R Leonard, Man 
ager, Twin City Milk Prods. Assn., St. Paul, 
Minn 

The Nation-wide Dairy Products Advertising Cam 
paign—D = Carlson President, American 
Dairy Assn., Willmar, Minn 


Wednesday Morning, 9:30 A.M, 


Accident Prevention—Patrick D. Fox, Vice-Prest- 
dent, The Borden Co New York City 
Presentation of Accident Prevention Awards. 
Symposium—Government Regulation n the Milk 





Industry 
\—Effect of Government Regulation on Milk 
Production—-Holton V, Noyes, Commissioner, 


N y State Department of Agriculture and 
Markets, Albany 'N  # 

B—A Study of the Influence of Federal and State 
Regulation Upon Returns to Milk Producers and 
Prices to Consumers—W \ Wentworth, The 





Borden Co New York City 
Reports of Committees ms; Auditing; 
Constitution and By-Laws; Nominating; Ad 


journment 


CERTIFIED SECTION 


Mandarin Room—Monday, 2:00 P.M. 

Chairman—Dr E. A Woelffer; Secretary—Seth 
W. Shoemaker 

Get Acquainted Contest 

Opening Remarks for First Session—Dr. E. A. 
Woelffer, H. P. Hood & Sons, Boston, Mass 

Information Please—Board: William F. Duemmel 
Chairman; Dr, Jack C. Norris, Dr. J. G. Hard- 
enbergh, Dr. Harold L. Barnes, Dr. Paul B 
Cassidy Anthony Helbling 
All memebrs in the convention are invited to 
ome to this information please session. A silver 

dollar will be given away for every cor 

Come and take home some silver dollars with you. 

The New Setup in New York and Its Effect on 
Certified Milk and Other Grades of Milk—Joseph 
Cc. Regan, M.D., Kings County Medical Milk 
Commission, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

A Summary of the Progress of Artificial In- 
semination in This Country—J. W. Bartlett 
Ph.D., New Jersey Agricultural Experiment 
Station, New Brunswick, N. J. 





rect answer. 
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Tuesday, 2:00 P.M. 
Problem of Certified Milk Sales—As We See It— 
Earl W. Beebe, H. P. Hood & Sons, Boston, 
Mass 
Address—Jack C. Norris, M.D., Fulton County 
Medical Milk Commission, Atlanta, Ga. 
Certified Milk—A Challenge to the Profession— 
Edward 8. timer, M.D., New York County 
Medical Milk Commission, New York, N. Y. 
Recent Studies of the Effect of Different Roughages 
on the Color and Flavor of Milk—O. F. Gar- 
rett, Ph.D., New Jersey Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, New Brunswick, N 


J 


LABORATORY RESEARCH DINNER 
Monday Night 
The Seaside Hotel, Absecon Room, 6:00 P.M. 
Pasteurization Standards Based Upon Thermal 
Destruction of Bacteria, Creaming and Phos- 
phatase—Dr. Robert Holland, N. Y. Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 
Critical Review of the Phosphatase Test—Prof. 
L. H. Burgwald, Ohio State University, Colum- 


bus, Ohio. 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
LABORATORY SECTION 
Viking Koom, 13th Floor 
Chairman—H L Tempelton; Secretary > & 
Fay. 


Monday Afternoon 
1:45—Appointment of Committees 

2:00—Cleaning and Sterilizing and the Wetting 
Agent—Dr. F. M. Scales, Sheffield Farms Co., 
Inc., Bronx, N. Y. 

2:45—A New Method of Retarding Oxidized Flavor 
and Preserving Vitamin C yeaeration——Dr 
Paul F. Sharp, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
NM. Z. 
30—Information Trading Posts 
(A) Federal Food and Drug Laws and Their 
Application—Chairman, Dr. E Thompson, 
The Borden Co., New York City. 

(B) Laboratory Methods Sacteriological Tests 
Co-chairmen, A. C. Fay, H. P. Hood & Sons, 
Inc., Boston; John A Keenan, Whiting Milk 
Co., Boston, Mass. 
(C) Laboratory Methods—Chemical Tests—Co- 
chairmen, Carlton J. Austin, Supplee-Wills-Jones 
Milk Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Dr. A. C. Dahl- 
bere N. Y. Agricultural Experiment Station 
Geneva, N ce 

(Continued on Page 253) 
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CITRUS PROCESS PATENTED 





California Fruit Growers Exchange 
Granted Letters On Heat Treatment 


Patent No. 2,217,261 was issued October 
8, 1940 by the U. S. Patent Office to the 
California Fruit Growers Exchange, Los 
Angeles, Cal., covering the method of. sta- 
bilizing or making permanent the natural 
cloudy appearance of citrus juices and citrus 
beverage products through a controlled quick 
or “flash” heat treatment. The patent is 
based on an application filed December 12, 
1931, and since that time the method has 
come into widespread use in the fruit juice 
and beverage industry. 

The Exchange advises, in a letter just re- 
ceived by the Review, that because of the 
tremendous practical importance of the 
process in the citrus industry, and to enable 
all manufacturers to make citrus juices and 
beverages with a natural fruit juice cloud, 
it has decided to make the process available 
for use by all manufacturers in the United 
States upon a reasonable basis. 


————_o— e-- 


N. J. CLASS 3 PRICE 


The New Jersey Milk Control Board has 
announced from Trenton that the minimum 
price to be paid by dealers and processors 
to producers for Class 3 milk purchased 
during the month of September is $1.14 per 
100 Ibs., or .0245c per quart, for milk testing 
3.5 per cent butterfat. 


Ice Cream Convention 
Elaborate Program Arranged Fer In- 
ternational Association of Manufac- 
turers Sessions At Atlantic City 


The 40th Annual Convention of the Inte 
national Association of Ice Cream Manufax 
turers is to be held at the Ambassador Hote 
Atlantic City, N. J., on October 24th, 25t! 
and 26th. 


In pointing oue the importance and us¢ 
fulness of this convention to ice cream manu 
facturers, W. J. Barrit, president of th 
association states : 


“With the intricacies of present world and 
national situations, the value to business of a 
charted course has never been more apparent 
A mariner would be held foolish, indeed 
who left port without knowledge of wind 
and tide, and with no instruments by which 
to chart his vessel’s progress across the sea 
to port of destination. With the adverse 
winds of unsettled world conditions, trade 
barriers, competition, and the tide of gov 
ernmental regulation and taxation, the Ship 
of Business needs every aid which science 
and experience can give its master, if the 
voyage is to escape disaster and shipwreck. 
This theme, interpreted in the light of the 
ice cream industry’s development and plans, 
is the basis of the convention program. 


Prominent Speakers and Topics 


“Nationally-known speakers will bring us 
up-to-date on trade barriers, the menace to 
business—trends in social security legisla- 
tion — safety programs — fundamental issues 
which every business faces today. 

“The field of merchandising points up en- 
thusiasm and awakens new effort, through 
authoritative presentation of ‘Creative Sell- 
ing’, ‘The Perfect Sale’, and other stimulat- 
ing discussions, 

“Council sessions attack specific produc- 
tion, merchandising, and accounting prob 
lems, with practical suggestions for solution, 
based on research and experience. 

Underlying and permeating every topic, 
through each of the three day’s sessions, is 
its practical value to the ice cream manufac- 
turer in the every day conduct of his business 

“The Dairy Industries’ Exposition, open 
throughout the entire week of October 21st, 
presents the newest and best developments in 
the equipment and supplies field. A splendid 
opportunity, indeed, for the ice cream manu- 
facturer to keep abreast of the times, at 
the most important industrial exposition held 
in the entire country. 


Varied Entertainment Program 


“Time for relaxation and the fostering of 
the spirit of friendly comradeship among 
members of the — try is well provided fo 
in ‘extra curricular’ activities through the 
convention. There A a strong bond of fel- 
lowship among members of the International 
\ssociation as forty years of activity are 
completed—a feeling of confidence in its sta- 
bility, built as it has been, by and for the 
members of the ice cream industry, with a 
constantly enlarging field of usefulness. 

“The forthcoming convention offers ice 
cream manufacturers everywhere a chance 
to check their business reckonings anew in 
today’s situations, to chart their course as 
present conditions necessitate, and as future 
probabilities indicate.’ 
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BUFLOVAK Double Effect Milk 
Evaporator, built of Stainless Steel. 
High quality products, continuous 
operation, and uniform, satisfactory 
results are obtained with ordinary 
help. Built in sizes and types to meet 
every requirement. 


See the NEW 


BUFLOVAK 


DRYER 
and 


EVAPORATOR 


BOOTH 501 


DAIRY INDUSTRIES 
EXPOSITION 


ATLANTIC CITY—OCT. 21-26 


ANY néw features have been incorporated in the Double Effect 

Stainless Steel Milk Evaporator and the new Milk Dryer that 
will be shown at the Dairy Industries Exposition. These large com- 
mercial size units, complete with all auxiliaries, are designed to im- 
prove operations, and establish new high standards of quality for 
making concentrated and dry milk products. 


Substantial savings in production costs are made with these 
modern Double Effect Evaporators. 99.9+-% of the milk solids are 
recovered. 50% in steam and cooling water is saved. 


The new BUFLOVAK Milk Dryers are built to insure immacu- 
late cleanliness. They are streamlined, and all moving parts are 
completely enclosed in a liquid-tight housing. Stainless steel acces- 
sories, protective metal coating, centralized lubrication, and other 
exclusive features assure a high-quality product that meets every 
requirement for human consumption. 


New bulletins will be sent on request. 


BUFFALO FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


1627 FILLMORE AVE., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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A New Model 
MILK DRYER 


Here are a few of the new features: 


Produces the highest quality dry 
product. 

Immaculate cleanliness assured by 
stream-lining and enclosed drive 
mechanism. 

Easily cleaned. 

Silent operation. 

Gear head motor drive. 

Central oiling system piped to all dryer 
gears and bearings. 

Quick-acting, turnover conveyors. 
Flaker with quick interchangeable 
screen. 


Sim plified operation. 


. 











The PEERLESS FOUR 


—See them at "the Show 


FOR THE 
LARGE PLANT 













Produces up to a 
carload of perfect 
prints every eight 
hours, 


FOR THE MEDIUM 
SIZED PLANT 


1,000 pounds 
= per hour 







Make over 85% of the 


butter prints in America. 


foes 
500 pounds - \\ TWO MODELS 


er hour 
‘ FOR SMALLER 
SIZED PLANTS 











Visit the DOERING Exhibit 
at the Dairy Industries Show 
—Booth 200—or write for 
| latest catalog. 


oS f= S, 


BUITER EQUIPMENT 














. There's a 
Ss EPRINI Room 























< k= Doering for 

a ; every Print 

°C DOERING ra SON, INC. Room need! 
1379 WEST LAKE STREET CHICAGO 
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N O 
LOST 
MOTION 


DOERING 
BUTTER 
PRINTERS 




















It’s a fascinating story how—when Doering Butter Printers are installed in butter pro- 
ducing and distributing plants—production leaps up and costs do a tailspin, because 
all the extra handling and shifting under manual operation are eliminated. 


Insure perfect prints by installing Doering machines! Prints with constant moisture con- 
tent, regularly molded without ragged edges or air holes, with absolute weight control, 
meeting every sanitary test—untouched by human hands. 
economical to own and maintain, simple to operate and expertly serviced. Make the 
standard quarters, halves and pounds, as well as rolls of any desired shape or size. 
Detailed information and catalog on request. 


C. DOERING 
& SON, Inc. 


1379 W. Lake St., Chicago 





Doering Butter Printers are 
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Dairy Courses Scheduled 


State 
Former 8-Week Creamery Curricu- 
lum With Three 2-Week Events 


Pennsylvania College Replaces 


C D. Dahle, Professor of Dairy Manu- 
facturing at-:the Pennsylvania State College, 
issued an 1941 
short courses in dairy manufacturing offered 
by the School of Agriculture at State Col- 
Pa. 


ery course given in former years, three sep- 


has anpouncement of the 


ege, Replacing the eight-week cream- 
arate short courses each continuing for two 
weeks have been scheduled as follows: 


Testing Dairy Products and the Manu- 
facture of Butter and Cheese, January 6-18; 


Ice Cream Making, January 20 to Feb- 
ruary 1; and 

Market Milk and Milk Control, February 
3-15. 


Under this plan, it is pointed out, cream- 
ery industry members unable to be away 
from their plants for eight weeks will be 
able profitably to devote the shorter period 
of two weeks to learning what is new in 
their particular fields. 


It is stated that during the past forty-nine 
years more than 2,600 young men have re- 
ceived training at the Pennsylvania State 
College in various lines of creamery work— 
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training which has proven of material value 
in obtaining positions and advancement in 
dairy plants throughout the country. 


Description of Schedules 


In addition to traveling expenses there 
is a registration fee of $10 for each course 
in which a student is enrolled. Board and 
room expense runs from $8 to $10 per week, 
while books and a white suit cost an addi- 
tional $5. There is a health fee of $1.50 and 
a $3 deposit is required on equipment util- 
ized, this being returned to the student when 
all equipment is checked in at the end of 


the courses. 


The dairy manufacturing which 


includes testing work and butter and cheese 


course, 


making, comprises about an equal portion 
This 


curriculum is designed primarily as a pre- 


of lectures and laboratory exercises. 


paratory course for men who have had no 
dairy plant experience or who wish to re- 
ceive primary instruction in all forms of 
butter and cheese manufacturing and grad- 
ing and milk and cream testing. 


A comprehensive series of lectures and 
laboratory exercises likewise has been pro- 
vided for the ice cream course. Ice cream 
making, it is pointed out, is receiving more 
and more attention especially in Pennsyl- 
vania, which is one of the leading states in 
the manufacture of this product. 


* will lead to a large reception 


The market milk and milk control course 
which the varied 
schedule of lectures and laboratory work on 


winds up series offers a 


all phases of milk production and handling. 
——_ — o—== e 


PLAN NEW BUILDING 


Board of 
the applica- 
189-195 New 


laws to 


New Brunswick, N. J 
\djustment 
of the 
St. for modification of 
the 
plant opposite the present location. 


The 
recently approved 
tion Paulus Dairy of 
the zoning 
allow construction of a modern dairy 
No estimate was given as to the cost of 


the building which will have a frontage of 
9) feet and a depth of about 200 feet 

The dairy offices are to be on the second 
floor while the entrance to the ground floor 
room from 
which one will have a wide view of the milk 
processing at the plant. 

New equipment will be installed in the 
fireproof structure. 

—__—_—+ — 
NEW DAIRY PLANT 

Johnstown, Pa.—Land is being cleared on 
Somerset St., next to Mohr’s Garage, as the 
the the 


Johnstown Sanitary Dairy Co.’s new plant. 


first step toward construction of 

The dairy firm is preparing to erect the 
new plant so part of its present plant site 
can be made available to the U. S. Army 


engineers. 
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anitation Management in the Plant 


Dr. Henry Tranmal, of the University of Wisconsin, Summarizes Correct 
Cleaning Pra¢tices For Dairy Equipment and Utensils* 


O MORE easily care for and control 

the bacteriological and flavor problems 

in dairy products an understanding of 

the bacteriology and physical chemistry of 

milk, metals, water, washing powders and 
sterilizing agents is desirable. 

Milk is 

butterfat, 


principally composed of water, 


heat coagulable proteins, casein, 


salts or minerals, and milk sugar. Since the 
other constituents of milk have little signifi- 
cance to us in this discussion they are not 
mentioned at this time. 


To better facilitate and expedite the clean- 
ing of equipment the aim should be to keep 
the milk solids in soluble form, or to make 
them so, with the aid of alkaline or acid 
washing powders, water and proper temper- 


atures. 


All of the above named milk constituents 
are soluble in cold water, except the butter- 
fat, and they can be easily removed from 
equipment and floors by means of a flowing 
stream of cold or slightly warm water, and 
expedited with the help of a brush. The 
solids can be easily removed if they have 
not been precipitated by heat or drying. 
Warmth, heat and drying cause the fat to 
be smeared, the milk minerals to be changed 
to a somewhat less soluble form and they 
might then be precipitated as milkstone. The 
heat coagulable albumin and globulin may 


be coagulated and thus made less soluble. 


The casein may be changed to a less sol- 


uble form. Souring of milk followed by 


heating causes the curdling and setting of the 


casein, thereby decreasing its solubility and 
rendering its removal more difficult. In the 
light of these facts it can be concluded that 
the more quickly milk and milk products 
are washed from equipment and floors the 
easier the cleaning job will be performed. 
The drying of milk and milk solids on equip- 
ment and floors should never be permitted 
if it can be avoided. Promptness and fore- 
thought in the washing of equipment and 
hosing down of freshly spilled milk and milk 
products will save much labor later. 


Water Must Be Softened 


Of the many alkaline washing powders 
sold on the market today as detergents tri- 
sodium phosphate holds a prominent place 
as one of the single constituents, and it is 


*An address by Dr. Tranmal presented at the 
Dairy Manufacturers’ Conference conducted by the 
University of Wisconsin, Department of Dairy 
Industry at Madison, March 12, 13 and 14, 1940. 
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often used alone as a washing powder. It 
is a good water softener as well as an ex- 


cellent saponifying agent. To be of much 
value as a washing powder for cleaning 
purposes the water must first be softened. 


Soap is usually of less value for cleaning 
dairy equipment than is trisodium phosphate. 
Two reasons may be given: 

(1) Soap is alkali. It is 
with an alkali, 
usually sodium hydroxide. Actually the but- 


partly spent 


formed by saponifying fat 


terfat of milk when acted upon by a strong 
alkali forms soap, the butterfat being changed 
in the process from an insoluble to a soluble 
substance. 


(2) Soap to be of cleansing value in hard 


waters (calcium, magnesium, iron, etc., in 


solution) must first precipitate these ma- 
terials from solution before lathering or 
foaming will take place. Curdy insoluble 
calcium, magnesium, and iron soaps are 


formed as is frequently seen as the curdy 
ring in the wash bowl and bath tub at home. 
Of the washing powders sold on the market 


meta 
phosphate and sodium pyro phosphate and 


today trisodium phosphate, sodium 


the sulphonated alcohols are probably best 
known as excellent and popular water soft- 
Soda ash 


much of 


eners. (sodium carbonate) has 
lost 


powder. It is a 


its popularity as a washing 


poor water softener and 
therefore makes a poor washing powder. Of 
the many recommended washing powders 
and/or detergents and recommended methods 
the timely and proper use of the lowly scrub 
brush holds a prominent and much recom- 


mended place in cleaning operations. 


Dried and lightly cooked-on milk solids 
are most easily removed with the aid of 
slightly slippery washing solutions with the 
help of a stiff brush. Strong alkalies cause 
spangling and dissolving of tin from equip- 
ment and utensils. 
alkalies 


soaking and bringing 


On the other hand strong 
“Father Time” in 
milk and fat 
into solution greatly facilitate the cleaning 
Scrubbing of the 


with the aid of 


solids 


metals 
with clear 
stiff bristled brush fol- 
lowed by a rinsing and then quickly scrub- 
bing with a mild (or weak) alkaline solu- 
tion which is followed quickly by a clear 
water rinse is most saving of the equip- 
ment. It has long been recognized that water 
which is quite warm to the skin greatly 
aids in washing clothes, dishes, one’s own 


processes. softer 


(tinned copper and aluminum) 


warm water and a 


skin and quickly softens one’s beard. Such 
a warm washing solution greatly aids in 
bringing the milk solids into solution with- 
out being hot enough to set the curd or 
cause milkstone to be formed. 


The stainless steel alloys are most easily 
cleaned with strong washing solutions and 
a good brush. They are hard enough to 
resist scratching. Heavy and also light de- 
posits of milkstone as a last resort are most 
easily removed with the help of weak acids 
Metal sponges 
in hardness made of copper, brass and stain- 
nf the 


and a metal sponge. of vary- 


less steel are obtainable today. Som« 


weaker acids that have been used for this 


purpose are: tartaric and citric acid solu- 






tions, dilute phosphoric acid, very sour whey, 


and acetic acid. A good source of acetic 
acid is vinegar. The acids combine with the 
precipitated calcium of the milk stone mak- 
ing it soluble and the remaining curd is then 
easily brushed away. 
Some Successful Practices 
For freeing farm dairy equipment (cans, 


pails, strainers, aluminum milking machine 


pails and milknig machine parts) milk 
stone, clear vinegar applied and scrubbed 
with a metal sponge has been found to be 
very successful. There is no good excuse 


at any time for milk stone being present on 


farm dairy equipment. It is formed this 
equipment by repeated drying on of milk 
solids, when washing is poorly done, or by 
submerging unwashed utensils in too hot 


water. 


A successful and highly recommended pro- 


care of farm 


cedure for the cleaning and 
dairy utensils is as follows: 


1. Thoroughly rinse with cold clear wate 
Scrub if it will hasten the removal of mil 
solids. 


2. Scrub with a warm slightly slippery 
washing solution. (A small amount of solu 
tion of proper strength if properly applied i 
far more economical of materials and time 
than a larger amount of weak solution.) 


3. Rinse in clear water. 
4. Rack the utensils. 


5. Sterilize just before milking time with 
a chlorine solution of 100 to 200 parts per 
million. 


The present popular method of heating 
with high heating mediums (high pressure 
steam) and high velocity flow greatly dimin- 
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ishes the deposit of milk stone and heat 
coagulated albumins. Internal tubular heaters 
(now made of stainless steel) may be easily 
cleaned by pumping and recirculating warm 
or hot weak acid solutions through them. 
The equipment is then rinsed with water and 
the remaining curd brushed loose with a stiff 
bristled brush and rinsed away with clear 
water. 

Most of the 
equipment is so made that it can be easily 
and quickly dissembled and all parts can be 
easily 


present day manufactured 


and _ cleaned. 


This is as it 


and quickly brushed 


Sterilization is also 


should be. 


easy. 


Univer- 
sity Dairy Plant to suggest to the men that 
they use the washing powder with discre- 
than to 
It is suggested the wash water be 
kept slightly slippery to the hands. More 
washing powder is added to the solution as 


We have found it feasible in the 


tion rather limit them to given 


amounts. 


it is used up, just as you would use soap 


Solutions that are still 
wasted. A 


when taking a bath. 


slippery are not small amount 


of strong washing solution applied quickly 
with a brush is far more saving on washing 
powder and time, but it is hard on the hands. 
By using a smaller volume of stronger wash- 
ing solution a lesser proportion is required 
for softening the water and a greater pro- 
portion is then useful for cleaning. 


Avoid False Economy 


When considering economizing on wash- 
ing powder the following might be consid- 
ered. At 50c per hour for labor and trisodium 
phosphate at 24%c per pound three minutes 
of a man’s time will buy a pound of wash- 
ing powder. Should he use the washing 
powder freely and save time and probably 


better protect his product or should he be 


limited to given amounts? 


To prevent the occurrence of metallic and 
oxidized flavors caused by dissolved copper 
from poorly tinned copper equipment, bronze 
pumps and copper bearing alloys, such equip- 
ment must be after 
each use and washed before use if it is not 
daily. Milk 


which is wet with water form small gal- 


scrupulously cleaned 


used solids on bare copper 
vanic cells and bring the copper into solu- 


tion. This is dissolved and carried away 
by the first milk or cream passing through 
or over the equipment and metallic and oxi- 
dized flavors are the result. Chlorine solu- 
tions quickly dissolve copper and therefore 
should only be used for sterilizing just be- 
fore the equipment is to be used. Do not 
sterilize the equipment with chlorine after 
washing, but wait until just before it is to be 
used. If equipment that has much bare copper 
must be used, such equipment must be kept 
scrupulously clean and used every day. If 
the equipment is not used each day a thin 
dusty coating of copper oxide forms which 
is readily soluble in milk and dairy products. 
Such equipment had better first be thorough- 


ly cleaned and then well rinsed before use. 
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Sterilization of equipment just before use 
is preferred by boards of health and careful 
plant operators and is usually required. 
Washing solutions can be considered as ster- 
ilizing agents, but usually are not so ac- 
cepted. Hot water, steam and chlorine so- 
lutions are listed in the order of their prefer- 
ence. Hot water at 185 deg. F. flowing for 
one minute gives almost complete steriliza- 
tion and it also has a washing effect. Flow- 
ing steam that emerges at the outlet and of 
pipes and internal tubular heaters as clear 
steam at 210 to 212 deg. F. 
ficient 


indicates suf- 
sterilization. Sanitary fittings with 
the aid of properly bent iron piping and a 
union coupling nut as well as steam and hot 
water hoses now make it possible to easily 
steam sterilize sanitary piping and vats. The 
heating results from direct contact with the 
steam connection currents, and conductivity 
through the metal. If the enters at 
the top of the vats, sterilization may be con- 
sidered sufficient 


steam 
when the temperature of 
the condensation water reaches 200 deg. F. 
or more. This may require 15 minutes or 


more of steaming with steam of 50 to 60 


pounds pressure. 
sterilization is the 
way of sterilizing vats. All 


Steam most effective 
parts, hinge 
joints, packing glands, and recesses of the 
vats are reached by the heat of the steam. 
This effective sterilization is seldom, if ever, 
achieved with chlorine solu- 
tions in some of the older vats, long flow 
holders, milk 


It is especially import- 


possible and 


and especially regenerators, 
or heat exchangers. 
ant that regenerators be thoroughly steril- 
ized and steam is the most effective steriliz- 
ing agent for that purpose. Only clean steam 
should be used. Volatile boiler compounds 
are risks and may produce off flavors in the 
milk and milk products. steam 


which carries much rust must be blown out 


Condensed 


onto the floor before the steam connections 
After 


steam or 


(with either 
chlorine solutions) all 


are made. sterilization 
hot water, 
lines and vats must be drained to remove 
condensation water so as to prevent water- 


ing of the milk and milk products. 
Proper Operating Procedures 

Criticisms of some of the very useful and 
popular chlorine sterilizers are: 

1. Dissolving of copper with resulting me- 
tallic and oxidized flavors occurring in milk 
and milk products. 

2. Rusting of equipment. 


3. Poor spreading properties with the re- 
sult that all parts and crevices of the equip- 
ment are not so likely to be reached and 
wetted. 


4. Poor penetration of milk solids in case 
the equipment is not properly cleaned. 

In answer to the first criticism a single 
chlorine sterilization just before the equip- 


ment is used is suggested. 


The rusting caused by some hypochlorite 


sterilizing agents can be obviated by proper 
selection of the agent. Also only sterilize 
the equipment just before using the equ’ 
ment! The activity of the chlorine will be 
diminished, but it will still be sufficient!y 
effective. 

The some alkaline 
powder will help the spreading and wettir 


addition of washi! 
properties somewhat, but the complete we 
ting of the under side of covers and hing 
joints of vats is not often successful. 


For sterilizing older equipment that ca 
not be entirely freed of curdy deposit 
chlorine sterilization should not be depended 
on. Only the surface is sterilized and late: 
when the temperature and time are favor- 
able, as on regenerators, very rapid multi 
plication of organisms can occur. Apparently 
it is the drippage or condensation from the 
hinge joints and packing glands that account 
for the The 
heaters would prevent this. 


contamination. use of foam 


The inlet or raw milk lines to vats should 
be broken or taken down before pasteuriza 
The and 
nections should be broken during pasteuriza 
tion. 


tion is begun. outlet valve con 
The valve and lines should be steam 
sterilized before making the connections after 
pasteurization. 

The sodium formate ricinoleate and bril 
liant green lactose bile broths for gas form 
ing organisms are recognized as good tests 
for detection of contamination of dairy equip 
ment. Milk and market milk products prop 
erly pasteurized at 143% 
minutes subsequently 


deg. F. for 30 


and when properly 
handled should regularly give negative re 
sults for gas formation when tested in 1 cc 


amounts. 


In conclusion it may be said that all vats, . 
sanitary pipelines, fittings, thermometers, and 
sanitary equipment, milk cans, milk bottles, 
and all equipment with which milk and milk 
products come in contact should be scrupu 
lously clean and sterile before use. 


To further protect the quality of the dairy 
products we must not forget about the health 
of the plant workers, their health habits, 
freedom from contagious diseases, and, not 
the least important, a safe and unquestion 
able water supply. 


Knowing that all people want the best 
they can get, it is well worth our while t 
put forth the efforts to produce the best 
dairy products we know how. 


—_— 


DAIRY TECHNICIANS CONFER 





West Lafayette, Ind. (EB)—Thirty-thre 


from Indiana and six other state 
recently held a two-day dairy technicians 
conference at Purdue University here. The 
conference was called for the purpose of ac- 
quainting the technicians with federal rulings 
on mold mycelia content of butter and cream 
and to familiarize them with techniques for 
making certain required tests, 


persons 
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WHY GET IN TROUBLE? 


ANI] WV3iS—) 


WIZNNALSVd OL 


The New Streamlined 


Universal Air and Foam Heater 


@ Delivers drier steam than any other 


foam heater made 
Insures perfect pasteurization 


Easily installed on all makes and 
types of pasteurizers 


Meets all specifications of the U. S. 
Public Health Service 


Even with the many unique and 
efficient features the UNIVERSAL 
AIR anp FOAM HEATER is the 
LOWEST PRICED heater on 
the market. 


Insure yourself against trouble 


Ask Your Jobber About This Heater 


Universal Dairy Equipment Co, 


600 W. VAN BUREN ST. CHICAGO 





To Hold Varied Session 


National Association of Milk Bottle Ex- 
changes Will Consider Important 
Topics At Annual Convention 


The National Association of Milk Bottle 
Exchanges will stage its annual convention 
concurrently with that of the International 
\ssociation of Milk Dealers during Expo- 
sition Week in Atlantic City. As usual, the 
sessions of the Milk Bottle Exchange man- 
igers and representatives will be condensed 
into one full day—Tuesday, October 22nd— 
n order to afford ample opportunity for 
those on hand to take in tie milk dealers’ 
neetings. The meeting will be held in the 
Gold Room of the Chalfonte Hotel. 

\ comprehensive and interesting program 
has been put together with well-known 
peakers delivering a series of short ad- 
lresses followed by periods of open dis- 
ussions. 

Loy McIntosh, attorney for the Milk Deal- 
rs’ Bottle Exchange of Chicago, will dis- 
cuss the “Milk Bottle Laws of the Various 
States.” Sidney E. Doyle of Detroit and 
Karl P. Spencer of St. Louis, attorneys for 
their respective Bottle Exchanges, will col- 
aborate. Benjamin G. Eynon, Secretary of 
the Pennsylvania Association of Milk Deal- 
ers, will discuss the “Relationship Between 
the Milk Dealer and the Bottle Exchange 


October, 1940 


Outlining the Milk Bottle Exchange’s Obli- has announced the schedule of events as 
gation to the Milk Dealer.” Leonard Francke, follows: 
Secretary of the Michigan Milk Dealers’ Succes, Octaber Set, A.M. 
Association, will talk on “Federal Laws Af- Welcome and Opening Address by President 
fecting the Milk Bottle Exchanges.” S. Reset PES ALTERS Ae 
Roll Call of Members 

L. E. Dillard, Manager of the United Bot- CONFERENCE 

tle Redemption Co. of Akron, Ohio, will Topic—**Two Quart and Gallon Containers’’ 


consider the “Effect of the Two Quart and Leader—L. E. DILLARD, Mer., The Unitéd Milk 
. " . ¢ _ 7 = Bottle Redemption Company Akron, Ohio 
Gallon Containers on.the Milk Business. 9:30 A.M.—9:45 A.M. 


General Discussion 9:45 A.M 10:30 A.M. 
Topic *‘Wooden Crates Versus Paper Cartons’’ 
Leader—R. W. NESSLER, President, Milk Deal 


2 ik B > Kxch- > Th: ; > > ers’ Bottle Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 
the Milk Bottle Exchanges. That is the use ee ee 


General Discussion 10:45 A.M 11:30 A.M 


R. W. Nessler of Chicago will discuss a 
problem which is rapidly becoming vital to 


of the paper carton for shipping bottles from 
the bottle manufacturer in place of the AFTERNOON SESSION 
wooden crate which was formerly used. The Topic—“The Relationship of Milk Dealers To 
wooden crates are used by the Bottle Ex- Bottle Exchanges 
i . Leader BENJ. G. EYNON, Executive Vice-Presi- 
changes in transporting bottles back and dent of Penneyivania Association of Milk 
forth to the dairies. Mr. Nessler’s subject ee 
2:00 P.} 2:15 P.3 
will be “Wooden Crates Versus Paper Car- General Discussion 2:15 P.M.—3:00 P.M. 
tons.” Topic—‘Federal Laws Affecting Milk Bottle 
5; Exchanges’’ 
Board Meeting Follows Leader—LEONARD N. FRANCKE, Executive 
Secretary, Michigan Milk Dealers Association, 
At the termination of the afternoon events Lansing, Michigan 
3:00 P.M 3:15 P.M. 
General Discussion 3:15 P.M 4:00 P.M. 
will hold their annual meeting and election Topic—‘‘State Milk Bottle Laws’’ 
of icers ; > 4 > sery at 6:36 Leader—LOY N. MeINTOSH, General Counsel, 
f officers. Dinner will he erved at 5 :30 Milk Dealers’ Bottle Exchange, Chicago. 
p.m. at a place to be designated during the Illinois 


the Board of Directors of the Association 


Bee: . ° ail 4:00 P.M 4:15 P.M. 
general discussion pe riods. lies General Discussion 4:15 P.M.—5:00 P.M. 
Headquarters of the National Association 5.99 p.4.—Announcements and Adjournment 


of Milk Bottle Exchanges are at 2627 Frank- Meeting of the Board of Directors 


lin Ave.. Toledo. Ohio The Board of Directors will hold their 
‘ rai , . annual meeting and election of officers 
. Dinner will be served promptly at 6:30 
The Program In Detail P.M. at a designated place to be announced 
r ms: = following the General Discussions, Tues- 
D. Scott Hager, Association . Secretary, day, October 22nd, 1946 


. 
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To Be Seen at Atlantic City Show 


Highlights of a Number of the Leading Exhibits of Dairy Industry 


Equipment, Machinery and Supplies on View at Coming Exposition 


HE REVIEW presents here- 

with a brief but comprehensive 

descriptive outline of import- 
ant features of some of the displays 
of dairy machinery, equipment and 
supplies to be seen in the exhibits 
at the big Dairy Industries Expo- 
sition, conducted by the Dairy In- 
dustries Supply Association to be 
held in the huge Auditorium at At- 
lantic City, N. J., from October 
21st to 26th. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 

The De Laval Separator Co. will show 
its complete line of factory-size separators 
and milk clarifiers and, in addition, repre- 
sentative sizes and styles of farm and dairy 
size separators 
and milking ma- 
chines will be ex- 
hibited. 
will, of course, 


Interest 


center on the 
“Air-Tight” Sep- 
apator which will 
be exhibited in all 
available capaci- 
ties from 3,500 to 
11,000 pounds per 
hour of milk. 
“Air-Tight” milk 
clarifiers which 
have been in great 
demand in the 
past year will 
also be shown in 
the complete 
range of sizes; 
that is, 1,800 to 
20,000 pounds per 
hour. A number of recent improvements and 
refinements will be apparent to those who 





take advantage of the opportunity to inspect 
these machines. De Laval representatives 
from all parts of the country as well as 
Canada will as usual be in attendance. 


De Laval booth No. 302 is located near 
the auditorium entrance, and the company 
welcomes visitors to make it their convenient 
and comfortable meeting place. 


R. G. Wright Co., Ine. 


The R. G. Wright Co., Inc., Buffalo, 
N. Y., announces a new Triton soaker bottle 
washer to be exhibited at Atlantic City. It 
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is equipped with an alkali soak tank, 
light alkali wash, hot water wash, and fresh 
water rinse. Designed for medium and small- 
sized dairies, the washer 10 feet, 2 inches 
long, requires little space. 





The 4-wide unit has a maximum capacity 
of 1,440 bottles per hour and minimum ca- 
pacity of 960. The 6-wide, a maximum ca- 
pacity of 2,160 and minimum 1,440 per hour. 
Circular G describing the new machine is 
available on request. 


Cherry-Burrell Corp. 


Those who visit the Cherry-Burrell ex- 
hibit at Atlantic City will find in attendance 
all the company executives, all sales branch 
managers, and a large group of territorial 
salesmen who will be ready to greet them 
and to answer questions about the Cherry- 
Burrell equipment displayed 


Many new machines will be shown for the 
first time, including the Vacreator vacuum 
cream pasteurizer, “Camel” Straightaway 
can washer, “Camel” rotary can washer, 
and the line of “Camel Caravan” can con- 
veyor in addition to a complete line of re- 
ceiving room equipment. 


The new Gra-Vac bottle filler, which com- 
bines the gravity with the vacuum principles, 
will be exhibited for the first time and ac- 
tually demonstrated under practical work- 
ing conditions. 

Improvements will be shown on Super- 
plate, on Mix Makers, on the Rol-O-Flo 
D. E. cooler, on Vogt freezers, on spray 
pasteurizers, and on Nuline fillers and soaker 
washers. 

There will be a working and demonstrat- 
ing model of the new and improved Sentinel 
Control. For those interested in sweet water 
cooling there will be a demonstration of 


how the “Icy Flo” unit cooler operates. 





McCormick Company 


Architects’ conceptions of the most ei 
cient and artistic dairy and dairy products 
plants, photographs of existing moderi 
plants, plans, and flowers will furnish the 
main themes of McCormick Co.’s exhibit a‘ 
the Exposition. W. D. McCormick and Miss 
Ida Friedman will be in attendance to ex 
plain dairy plant engineering and plant de 
sign. 


The Pfaudler Co. 


Several new pieces of Pfaudler dairy 
equipment will be shown for the first time 
at the Dairy Industries Exposition. Import- 
ant among the new developments will be a 
new line of Pfaudler-King automatic milk 
fillers and cappers. Two machines will be 
on display, a 25 quart per minute and a 40 
quart per minute machine. Both machines 
will be in operation. The smaller machine 





will operate from a disc feed, the larger from 
a chain feed, which will embody several new 
features of construction. 


Pfaudler’s new “Tenth Anniversay Series” 
of glass lined and stainless steel Lo-Vats 
will also be displayed. An exclusive new 
feature this year is the all-welded one-piece 
stainless steel counter-balanced cover equip- 
ped with new cluster plates in which are 
grouped openings for thermometers, air 
space heater, non-foam inlet, etc. A new 
two-speed drive is also included as standard. 
One of these vats will be equipped with 
“Thermatic Control,” automatic heat con- 


(Continued on Page 248) 
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BETTER MILK! sear-Kap CONVENIENCE! seaL-KaP 
gives lasting protection,in- twists off and snaps back 
sures purity in the home on. Avoids all splashing 
until the last drop is used. and spilling. 


Rca you decide on that same old 
program you probably used last 
y ar or the year before, find out about 


y 
tie Seal-Kap Sales Plan to hoist your 
sles average. 


Here is a different type of milk sales- 
nianship that never gets old or rusty. 


If your men will do their share, our 








distinctive. 


plan will work. It gives milk salesmen 
new enthusiasm through a distinctly 
different type of selling. 


To prove it, we can put you in touch 
with successful dairies, large and small, 
who have used it effectively. 


Write us for details contained in 
Booklet B. 


You are cordially invited to visit us at Booth 310 at the 
DAIRY INDUSTRIES EXPOSITION, ATLANTIC CITY—OCT. 21-26 





GOOD LOOKS! sEaLt-KAaP 
is colorful and attractive— 
makes your bottle of milk 



























HEN officials of the Sisco Dairy in 
Clifton, N. ) a 
new receiving, cooling and shipping 

plant at Walton, N. Y., 


tention to the factors of efficiency and future 


decided to build a 




















they gave close at- 

















expansion 








The plant, 
known as_ the 
Walton Cream 
Milk Co., 
Division of the 


























and 














Sisco 





Dairy, 








now in 








opera- 








tion, has proved 











up jo all expec 
tations 
the 
study and plan- 








due to 











careful 




















ning in advance. 











The building it- 
self 


Cabinet Cooler 











is built for 









































permanency, high sanitation and is of suf- 
ficient size to take care of much greater 
volume 























The main 





purpose of the plant today is 











to receive, cool and reship the milk to the 


located in Clifton, N. J. This 








Sisco Dairy 









































































































































Sisco’s Walton Pl 
A Model in Efficiency 


Walton Milk and Cream Co. of Walton, N. Y., Division of 
Sisco Dairy, Clifton, N. J., Handles Increasing Volume 


with Modern Equipment Set-Up 





involves conveying of the filled and empty 
cans through the plant, dumping and weigh- 
ing of the milk, cooling it as soon as re 


ceived, holding until ready for reshipment 


in tank trucks, and the washing of the cans 
to be returned to the patrons. 


Farmers who bring the milk to the plant 
unload the cans directly on an outside con- 


veyor moving along towards the weighing 


and dumping equipment. Each can of milk 





Boiler and Compressor Room 


is inspected for flavor and quality. Imm«e 


diately after dumping and weighing the milk 


in Cherry-Burrell receiving equipment, the 


empty cans are sent through a Lathrop 


Paulson Straightaway automatic can wash 


er. The lids are automatically replaced on 


the cans before proceeding on Lathrop 
Paulson conveyors to be delivered outside 
the building to the farmers 

\fter weighing the milk is pumped over 
a Cherry-Burrell cabinet cooler on the 
second floor, where the temperature is re- 
duced to below 40 degrees. From the cabinet 
cooler the milk drops by gravity into a 


stainless steel storage tank on the first floor 
From the tank the milk is pumped 
into tank trucks that haul it to Sisco’s New 


storage 


Jersey plant. 


Due to the careful manner in which the 
equipment was installed and the effective 
use of insulation only one boiler and one 


compressor are necessary to provide the re 


quired amount of steam and necessary re 
frigeration. The steam boiler is equipped 
with a stoker which, like the refrigerating 


equipment, is automatic in its operation. Em- 
ployees in this Sisco plant are high in their 
praise of the units which they operate. 


ig ye se 


Walton Milk and Cream Co., 











mv 





Division of Siseo Dairy 


The 


2,000 cans of milk a day at the present time 


plant, which handles approximately 
is sufficiently spacious to permit the installa 
tion of additional equipment when the occa 


sion arises 


We have here, in the successful operatior 


of this new country receiving plant for the 
procurement, handling and shipping of fluid 
milk to a 


urban 


distributing organization in aj 


center, an excellent example of the 


importance of careful planning 


The details of the Sisco set-up at Walton 


give every evidence of being the result of 
thorough study of each unit chosen and 
their proper arrangement and location, to 
gether with equally close attention to con 


struction of the plant itself, in order to as 


sure the maximum efficiency for the type 


and extent of output conducted in this speci 


fic instance. 


It is particularly noteworthy that ample 


space has been provided to permit any 


necessary expansion of operations withi 


reasonable limits without, however, present 


through vitae 


loss of efficiency and economy 


due waste space or otherwise, 


Receiving and Weighing Equipment 
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Up-to-the-minute 


RECEIVING ROOM 
SYSTEMS (ioe eet mit” 
at Atlantic City 


“Super” Straightaway Automatic Can 
Washers - 


6.to 16 Cans and Covers per min. 


L.-P. Rotary Automatic Can Washers 


for small and medium-size plants 


Stainless Steel Receiving Tanks and 
Automatic Weigh Cans 
for handling up to 70,000 Ibs. of milk or more per hr. .- 


Ball & Socket Power Chain Conveyors - 


L.-P. Vacuum Samplers 


and Special L.-P. Milk-handling Accessories 
. 


If you attend the Atlantic City Show, 

call at our Exhibit and let us show you Atlantic 
how L.-P. Receiving Room Equipment Cit 
can save money for you... If you do ¥ 
not attend the show aninquiry by mail jf OcT. 
will bring you full information. 21-26 


aa Booth 23 





Direct Sales : Direct Contacts : Direct Service 
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Equipment For A Pasteurizing Plant 


Would you 


UESTION please send me 


some information on the starting of a 

Milk Route. | will have about 400 

quarts of milk a day. Would like to hay 

your opmion and information on a pasteur- 

ization outfit as to some idea of cost, et 

1 would also like your opinion as to th 
use of paper milk containers 

W. J. B., New York. 

\Nswerk—Your letter to the New York 

State College of Agriculture at Ithaca has 


heen referred to this Department. I do not 


know exactly to what you rele when you 
ask for information on starting a milk route 
other than the questions you asked relative to 


pasteurizing equipment and paper containers 
would, oi 
400-quart 


that one 


\ 400-quart per day business 
require a 100-gallon” or 


think it is 


course, 


true gets 


pasteurizer. I 


about as much as he pays for in tke line of 


pasteurizers. All of the pasteurizers on thi 
market pasteurize milk and do a satisfactory 
job. You will find a 400-quart pasteurizer 
between $500 and $800, depending 


pure hase | 


costing 


upon the accessory equipment 


with the vat. The pasteurizers on the market 


have either stainless steel or glass-like inne 


linings. The glass has the disadvantage that 
if treated too roughly it will chip. The pres 


ent glass linings are fairly durable, however 


lf one is doing his own work or has heip 
who are reasonably careful, the glass-lined 
vats hold up very well 


The pump taking the milk from the pas 
teurizer to the cooler, if you are planning t 
have such a set-up, should he stainless steel 
(,00d quality milk may frequently develop 
what is known as an oxidized, papery, metal 
lic, or cappy flavor. The only way to reduce 
milk 
group of off flavors is to have the equipment 
milk comes in contact eithe: 


The 


the tendency for the to develop this 


with which the 


glass, stainless steel, or tinned copper 


tinning, of course, will gradually wear off 
but, due to the fact that stainless steel is 
about three times as expensive when one 


and fittings, the 
pipe and fittings can be re 


considers sanitary piping 


tinned copper 


tinned when necessary 


Re-tinning usually does not need to bi 
done more than once every three or fiv 
vears, depending upon how the equipment is 


236 





$C US S$ ED 


Department of 









Dairy Industry, 





nickel 


wears olf 


cared tor. The ordinary fittings are 


plated bronze. The nickel plating 


rather readily, especially in contact with hot 


milk \ 


satisfactory and can be purchased trom many 


finned bronze titting is much more 
manufacturers at the same price paid for the 
nickel plated fittings. Tin plated fittings are 
recommended if stainless steel cannot be pur- 
chased. The surface cooler will be tinned 


copper without a doubt, due to the cost oft 


stainless steel 


By all means if you purchase pasteurizing 
that 
has any copper or mixtures of copper coming 
with the milk 
a salesman might claim. A 


additional 


equipment, do not buy any equipment 


in contact regardless of what 


few extra dollars 
now or planning on your part 
before you decide upon your particular equip- 
and 


ment will 


later 


save you customers worry 


Paper milk containers are satisfactory and 
When one 


milk 


sanitary considers the use ot 


containers he must, of 


price \ 


paper 


course, 


consider the quart container made 


of glass costs between 5 and 6 cents when 


purchased in small quantities, while 


paper 
cents each. 
York State 
plants makes about 18 trips. This means, of 
that 


containers cost about 14 to 1% 


The average glass bottle in New 


course, some dairies do not get 18 trips 
out of a bottle, while others get up to 3¢ 
trips per bottle. For a small dairyman who 
is selling milk from house to house, the 
economy in using a paper container is very 


questionable 
Ice Cream Mix and Coli In Cream 
UESTION—Is there such a thing as a fool- 
proof ice cream mix? We are manu- 


facturing a mix of 12 per cent fat, 10 


per cent S.S., 14 per cent sugar (11.2 per 
cent cane sugar and 3.5 per cent corn sugar), 
0.375 per cent gelatine, 0.425 per cent ege 


yolk (powdered)! : This mix is used at our 


own plant as well as being sold to countet 


freezer operators. It is a fast whipping mix, 


giving a good bodied, smooth textured ic2 
cream at the plant. Some of our mix cus- 
tomers, however, claim that our mix does 


as smooth textured an ice cream as 
Could 


not make 


some of our competitors’ mix you 


suggest any improvements ? 
We are 


contamination in our 


a persistent case of B coli 
hottled « There 


have 


ream 






Cornell 






is none in the milk, nor in the bottles. All 
utensils and equipment are rinsed with potent 


chlorine water before use. I am stumped. 


Thanking you for any enlightenment you 
may be able to give me. 


A. F., Pennsylvania. 


\NSWER—The composition of the mix, as 
you gave it to us in your recent letter, should 
cause no trouble as I see it from the stand 
point of whipping. I am under the impres- 
sion that, as a rule, counter-freezers do not 
freeze or whip so fast as do the larger 
freezers, such as you are probably using im 
your plant. Since you say that the ice cream 
that some of your mix customers are making 
is not so smooth as yours, I am wondering 
whether or not your homogenizer is doing 


a good job. 


If the mix is not well homogenized, then 
the slower freezing and whipping machines 
may be causing some churning which will 
result in a rougher textured ice cream. The 
homogenizing valve or valves on the homo- 
genizers should be examined to make sure 
that the seats and rings are in good condi- 
tion. The homogenizing rings should be re- 
newed if they show a pronounced groove as 
the result of usage. 


If you wish to send us a sample of the 
mix, we shall be glad to examine it under 
the microscope, provided you feel that your 


homogenizer is in satisfactory condition. 


Is it possible to make a mix for your cus 
tomers separately from your own mix? [i 
find it desirable to increase 
the egg yolk to 0.6 or 0.7 per cent. The 
whipping ability of mix will also increase 
by not using any more frozen cream than 
necessary. Also, if the pasteurization tem 
perature is increased to 170 deg. and held 
for 30 minutes and the mix is homogenized 
at that temperature, the whipping ability will 
he slightly increased. Are 


so, you. might 















your customers 
freezing the mix in the freezers as stiff as 
you are in your plant? Ice cream drawn at 
23 deg. F. will give a better textured product 
than that drawn at 25 deg. or 26 deg, F. 










As to Cott CoNTAMINATION 





The coli 
cream is 


contamination in your bottled 
no doubt due to improper “steril 
ization” of some of the utensils or tquipment 








with which the cream is handled. T am as 
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Performance matches appearance in this effic- 
ient and economical new soaker washer . . . 
designed-and built by Girton—and in big 
demand by small to medium size dairies 
throughout the country. Compact, complete 
—with every modern convenience feature. 
Durable in construction, dependable in oper- 
ation. 16 treatments! 4 models, with capac- 
ities of 960 to 1800 bottles per hour. Write 
for specifications, prices and descriptive illus- 
trated bulletin. 


BIG DAIRY WASHING EFFICIENCY 
FOR THE SMALL PLANT OWNER 


Girton Compartment Type Pressure Washers are successfully elimi- 
nating the hazards and “headaches” of slow and disagreeable brush 
washing of milk bottles in many of the Nation's smaller dairies. 
Same superior washing efficiency as the larger Girton Straight Line 
Pressure Washers. 











ee | p—A—St 


ON THE HUGE STAGE OF ry‘ 
ATLANTIC CITY'S MAMMOTH 


CONVENTION HALL 


FILLING AND 


CAPPING MACHINES 


MODEL 3644 Girton Filler and Capper . . . 4-valve 
4-capper type . . . one of six popular sizes in the Girton 
line. All fast fillers—all sturdily built and scientifically 





WASHING AND STERILIZING EQUIPMENT e@ 


WASH TANKS . 


' 


1 tee 
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CASE AND FLOOR TRUCKS e 


designed. Many exclusive features! Write for bulle- 
tin picturing and describing all models. . 


FILLING AND CAPPING MACHINES 
DUMP TANKS @ MILK PUMPS @ RECEIVING AND WEIGHING OUTFITS 


page fr 
. M, . rt fA 5 a 
LL 2. 


wre e. 











suming trom your letter that you are separ- 


ating pasteurized milk. If | recall correctly, 
you wrote us some time ago about troubk 
you were having with the cream separated 
from pasteurized milk. You write that 
neither the bottles nor the milk contain col 
I assume that this refers to bottles at tiny 


of using for the cream 


[| would suggest that you take every piec« 
of equipment, including dippers, stirring rods 
and the like with which the milk or cream 
comes im contact after the milk leaves the 


pasteurizer, and make sure that all the equip 


ment is absolutely clean, and then rinse it 
thoroughly in a chlorine solution containing 


100-200 p.p.m. If you have no way of test 


ng the strength of the chlorine solution, I 
vould then suggest that you put all the piece 
of equipment possible into a tank of som. 
kind and completely cover them with wate 
above 160 dee. F. 


The equipment which cannot be put it 
a tank and scalded this way should he scalded 
with water above 160 deg. F. for from 2 to 

minutes. One must remember that th: 
equipment after being assembled must hav 
chlorine of a known concentration put through 
it, or must be “sterilized” with hot water at 
above 1600 dee. F. so that all parts become 


much too hot to handle with bare hands, 77/ 
vater must never get below 160 deg. | 


\re you sure that the cans in which t! 


milk is handled before separation or the 


cream alte eparation are absolutely cleat 
and “sterile” rh more a product is 
handled, — the More chances there are lo 
contamination. By proper procedure, how 
ever, in handling your equipment and making 
sure that “sterilization” is positive, one car 
produce cream that is coli negative. Ever 
detail must be taken into consideration 


howe vel 


| hope the above suggestions i 
value to you, but do not hesitate to write 
again if we did not happen to help vou 


your satistaction 


Proper Operation of Milking Machines 
UESTION \bout a Veal ago | pul 
chased a milking machine. I was told 
by some of my friends that n 

troubles would really start now that I hav 


1 


a milket Other persons told me that the 
only way to run a dairy farm was to 
milkers. So much farm help is unreliall 
that | was forced to buy a milker and onl 
kee » three men I can't be on the farm my 
self all the time because I have ‘a milk plat 
in the city [ have been having mastitis 
troubles lately so am wonderin whether 4 
milking machine does really cause more n 


titis than hand milking 


I would appreciate any help you can giv 


me to answer this question 
y, <2. 2 hio 
\nswer—Generally speaking, I think it 
true that milking machines may cause more 


Milking mi: 


chines, however, do not have to cause mastitis 


mastitis than hand milking 


228 


Scientific experiments and experiences of 
practical dairymen show that milking ma 
chines can be used with no injury to the 
COWS 


\t this time of the year when the field 
work requires so much time, many milking 
machines are in use. Most herd owners are 
getting along nicely with these machines. 
They would not be without them. A_ few 
others have difficulty and the milking ma 
chine is at once condemned. Let us look for 
the possible reasons for this. In other words, 
why do some dairymen fail to get good 
results when a milking machine is used? 


Many of the troubles resulting from the 
use of milking machines center around the 
methods of operation and not in the mech 
anical construction of the machine itself. Tn 


other words, it is the operator 


f the milk 
ing machine who has failed to use the ma 


chine as it was intended 


Most machines apparently are well cleaned 
and “sterilized” hefore the milking begins. 
However, in the handling of the milker in 
the barn, many folks are careless and neg 
lectful It is here that trouble starts. How 
often you see the teat cups of the machin 
slipped on the cow without anv preliminary 
udder examination! You occasionally see a 
machine left on a quarter too long. Some 
times stripping after the machine is neglected 
when one gets in a hurry or is short handed 

Many fail to take the time to disinfect the 
teat cuns of the machine between each two 
cows. All such practices are to be discour 
aged 


Goop Rurtrs To Opservi 


Here ir¢ SOME good rules to observe in 


handling the milking machine 


1. Thoroughly clean and disinfect the ma 


chine after each milking 


2, Wash udders before milking with a 
freshly prepared chlorine solution (200 
parts per million mixed according to 
directions on the container). Tt is best 


to use a separate cloth for each cow 


3. Use a strip cup to examine the milk 
from each quarter before putting on the 
machine Cows showing flakes. clots 


or watery milk should be milked last 


4, Alwavs milk last all cows that are 
known to.be mastitis infected. It is pre 
ferable to milk these infected cows by 
hand 


5. Do not leave the machine on the cows 


after milk has ceased to flow 


6. Strip each cow completely by hand 


after the machine is removed 


7. After milking each cow, rinse the teat 
cups in clear water and then dip in a 
fresh solution of chlorine, 200 p.p.m 


8. Check occasionally the machine vacuum 
to see that it is not higher than recom- 
mended by the machine nfAnufacturer 
Also, see that the gauge is recording 
iccurately 


9. Do not change the speed of the puls 
during milking or from milking 
milking 


If you can get your men to adopt the al 


suggestions, I am sure that the milking 


chine cannot be blamed for causing mast'tis 


in the average herd. 


If I have not made myself clear in 


points, please do not hesitate to write ag 


“Sterilizing” Equipment vs. Coolin 
Milk 


UESTION Not too infrequently 

have producers who bring us | 

count milk. We try to reject \ 
milk which is above 60 deg. F. when it is 
received at the plant. Cooling is someti1 
difficult to do on some of the farms becaus 
the temperature of the water. We are s 
ously considering trying to get all our | 
ducers to install mechanical refrigerat 
We do not like to think about doing t 


but hardly know how to get lower cot 


with some producers than we are now 
would like to get any of your suggesti 
as to both sides of this story 


J. McH., New Yor 


\nswer—There is no argument agai 
the statement that the colder the milk, ot! 
things being equal, the better. When mi 
is at 60 deg. but has a low hacterial cou 
the value of additional cooling is hard 
prove. T am, of course, thinking of mill 
when received at a pasteurizing plant. Dat 
men who are delivering low count milk h 
do not have mechanical refrigeration shot 
be paid a premium, perhaps 10 cents a In 
dred, if they are going to be compelled 
install additional cooling equipment, such 
a mechanically refrigerated tank. Dairyn 


who cannot produce good milk when del 


ered at 60 deg. should improve their cooli 
facilities, but one must remember that pr 
ably 75 per cent or more of the bacteria 
freshly drawn milk get there from the va 
ous pieces of equipment with which t 


milk comes in contact 


We, of course, know that the lac k of « 


poor;r milk 


ing is responsible for a lot of 4 


it is felt that the importance of cooling | 
been emphasized to such a point that .t 
“sterilization” of utensils has been negle 


to a large extent 


It is easier to produce good milk wil 
equipment is clean and “sterile” even thous 
cooling is none too good than it is to p1 
duce similarly good milk with pails, milkn 
machines, cans, and the like that are 1 
clean even though the cooling is pretty goo 
The following table of figures was obtaine 
from experiments performed at the Ne\ 
York State College of Agriculture and show 
very clearly the importance of clean an 
“sterile” equipment in the prodtiction of 1o\ 


facterial count milk 
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‘acueve DEQULY anv Utility BY CAREFUL PLANNING 


The plant shown above, represents the most advanced development in plant 
design and layout, arrangement of equipment, construction and operation. 
vurits It is a true conception of what a modern profit-producing Dairy and Ice 


v. I Cream plant should be. 


ti If you want a plant with real economy and efficiency,—a plant that will 
produce the maximum profit —call in a McCormick Engineer. Find out why 
more plant owners select our Method of Planning—why Dairy and Ice 


McCormick company, inc. 


121 S. NEGLEY AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PA. * 250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ARCHITECTS 



































& ENGINEERS 
Cream plants we plan are successful. 
ainst FOR DAIRY AND 
z PLANTS 
Tr 
Ss 
mM! 
- the effect of time and temperature on the growth good milk when held for 12 hours at 70 deg 
hut of bacteria in milk 
i cous I. and the high count in the poor milk held 
ft pi , a poy at even such low temperatures as 40 deg 
: a eee keene all ih. &. 
: sre ee poi os The above table clearly shows that good 
1,30 i 14, 01 milk may be rather badly mistreated as fat 
‘ neo s , "4.30 as cooling is concerned without making it 
—_ ES ics ss too bad, while poor milk will always be 
y « above bacterial counts are averages poor milk regardless of how it may be cooled 
re tten from about 1 1s mples of milk. For Since we have plenty of milk going into our 
a ussion of these results let us assume that markets considerably higher in bacterial 
va re were only two samples of milk: naim«e count than is necessary, it is felt that every 
t ne having a count of only 4,300 and the one interested in the dairy industry should 
er one with a count of 136,000 after both become more conscious of the fact that milk 
nples were in cans ready to be cooled utensils play a very large part in producing 
low bacterial count milk 
Most of the bacteria in the sample with B 
| ount of 4,300 probobaly came from. the The proper cleaning and “sterilizing” of 
ew Gereieee eneet Some da wnt alee cesta such things as milk pails, milking machines, 
k Most of the bacteria in the 136,000 ‘Strainers, milk cans, etc., will do a great 
mt sample no doubt came from equip deal toward making your milk better. Propet 
| 5 deeeeees Gantt dos Go Get ties Gk washing and “sterilizing” of milk equipment 
. mally that high in bacterial count Many on the farm is fat cheaper than going to 
mug teria in the cow’s udder do not grow too Cxtremes on cooling, and the milk will be 
pi ll at rather cold temperatures just about as good if not perhaps a little 
ki better 
, Those bacteria on equipment, on the other — —_-< 
~e nd, must be rather hardy in order to live DAIRY COMPANY SUED 
re der the rather dry and unfavorable condi 
Nex ms through which a piece of milk equip South Bend, Ind. (E. B.).—Union Dairy 
ane ent passes. These last two facts account Co., Inc. here, defendant in a suit in which 
i the rather low bacterial count of the William T. Cerri seeks appointment of a 
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receiver, has been made also defendant in a 
replevin action filed in Superior Court by 
Ross K. Gill and George W. Minzey, repre 
senting the Gill Refrigerating Service oft 
this city 

The plaintiffs assert that the dairy com 
pany is withholding equipment valued at 
$1,650. In addition to an order for recovery 
4 the equipment, they. ask judgment for 
$1,000 damages. The dairy company began 
business June 1, this year. Just after it be 
gan operation the company was beset by a 
suit brought by officials of the City Dairy 
Co. to prevent twelve former ( ty company 
employees from selling or delivering Union 
Dairy Co. products. The court enjoined 
the men from delivering or soliciting busi 
ness tor the Union Dairy Co. on routes the 


men formerly worked for the City Dairy Co 
aie peaniains 


WISCONSIN MILK PRODUCTION 





Madison, Wis.--Wisconsin farmers solid 
nearly $135,000,000 worth of milk durine 
1939, in addition to using $7,000,000 wort! 
of dairy products in their farm homes, a 
cording to a recent announcement by thx 
state and federal crop reporting service 
More than two million milk cows, with an 
average annual production of 5,680 pounds, 
participated in the record of nearly twelv 
billion pounds of milk 



















































Illinois Dairy Sessions 


Conference on Manufactures To Be 
Held By University Dept. of Dairy 
Husbandry, November 12-14 


[he Department of Dairy Husbandry of 
the University of Illinois will hold its an- 
nual Dairy Manufactures Conference at 
Urbana, Ill., November 12, 13 and 14 


This year the conference will be divided 
into three sections. The first day, Tuesday, 
November 12, will be devoted to subjects of 
general interest to the dairy manufacturing 
field and to problems related to the produc- 


tion and distribution of fluid milk and cream. 


On Wednesday, November 13, subjects re- 
lating to the preparation, manufacture, and 
distribution of ice cream and other frozen 
commodities will be discussed. 


The program on Thursday, November 14, 
will be devoted to problems relating to the 
commercial manufacture and distribution of 
butter and cheese. 


Chere is a registration fee of $1.00 for 
this course and the only other expense is 
for board and room. Inquiries for additional 
information should be addressed to the De- 
partment of Dairy Husbandry, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Il. 





The Lathrop Paulson Co, 
2459 W, 43th St, 
Chicago, tll, 


Dear Mr, Lathrop: 


we anticipated, 





2459 W. 48TH STREET 
CHICAGO 


DAIRYLAND MILK & CREAM Co,, INC. 
Quality Dairy Products 
DELHI, NEW YORK 


We are more than pleased with the inetallation of ovr 
new Latnrop-Paulson Can Washer and incoming can conveyor, 


Tt stands out very prominently in our new plant and is 
directly visible to anyone who comes in, as there is no partition 
in our plant between the receiving room and the main room of the 
plant. But, moet important of all it is giving us a good clean, dry 
cen and is very satisfactory to all health inepectors, 


We wish to thank you very kindly for jumping at this job 
60 quickly when we were ina jam and for completing the install- 
ation on time so that we were able to take milk in on July 1 as 


R, Sisco 

President 
| You, too, can increase your capacity and profit by in- 
stalling Lathrop-Paulson ultra-modern equipment— 


which is backed by direct factory service and engineering 
counsel—and by 26 years of experience in every size 
and type of plant in the country. See the L.-P. NEW 
designs, NEW methods, NEW ideas, NEW refine- 
ments and NEW performance—at the Atlantic Show. 


An inquiry will bring you complete information. 


| 
| 
The LATHROP-PAULSON CO. 
| 
| 


DIRECT SALES—DIRECT CONTACTS—DIRECT SERVICE 


August 3, 1940 








Very truly yours, 


MILK & CREAM CO,, INC. 


152 W. 42ND STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 

















The Schedule of Events 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 12 
Market Milk Section 
Registration 
An Educational Extension Program 
The Trade Barrier Problem 
Should the Use of Flavored Milk Drinks 
Encouraged by the Dairy Industry? 
Newer Types of Glass Milk Containers: 
(a) The Gallon Jug 
(b) The Two-Quart Bottle 
Methods of Producing High Quality Table Cre 
Noon 
The Icing of Delivery Trucks 
Homogenized Milk Problems 
Control of Heat Resistant Bacteria 
Control of Oxidized Flavor in Milk and Crean 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 13 
Ice Cream Section 
Registration 
Care and Use of the Homogenizer in Mix Mar 
facture 
Protein Stability and Its Significance in Ice 
Cream Manufacture 
Sugars That May Be Used in the Ice Crea 
Industry 
Metheds for Sterilizing Equipment in the Mode 
Ice Cream Plant 
Noon 
Control of Shrinkage in Ice Cream 
Standardizing the Acidity and Salt Content 
Ice Cream Mix 
Pasteurizing the Ice Cream Mix 
Storage of Milk Products for Use in Ice Crear 
The Chain Store as a Sales Agency for Dairy 
Products 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 14 
; Butter and Cheese Section 
Registration 
Methods for Determining Mold Mycelia in Butter 
Control of Mold Mycelia in Butter 
Recent Trends in the Neutralization of Cream fo 
Buttermaking 
A Comparison of the Efficiency of Different 
Methods of Pasteurizing Cream for Butter 
making 
, Noon 
Vacuum Pasteurization of Cream 
Recent Studies of Factors Affecting Quality of 
Cheddar Cheese 7 - 
Plant Records for the Cheese Factory 
The Effectiveness of Propionates as Mold Inhibi 
tors on Dairy Products. 
a 


RAW MILK BANNED 


Philadelphia Health Department Rule 
Effective With October 1st 
Philadelphia, Pa—Dr. Elkan B. Yunket 
chief of the Health Department's Divisio 
of Milk, Livestock, Meat and Food recent!) 
announced a ban on sales of raw milk iv 
Philadelphia for human consumption wit 

the exception of certified raw milk. 

The new regulation became effective Octo 
ber Ist and was promulgated to run for sey 
eral months, after which trial it may b 
made permanent. 

The new regulation is sponsored as a sais 
guard against such milk-borne diseases a 
undulant fever, typhoid, para-typhoid, sept: 
sore throat, diphtheria and dysentery. 

Raw milk represents a very small pet 
centage of the total milk consumed in thi 
city amounting to less than 8,000 quarts 
day against a total of some 800,000. Thi 
milk is produced on 21 nearby model farms 
under supervision of a Raw Milk Commis 
sion set up four years ago. 

Previously the bulk of the product was 
inspected but not certified under the rigid 
standards of sanitation laid down by the 
American Association of Medical Milk 
Commissions. 

iene ecient 

Norwich, N. Y.—The new Oxford milk 
plant of the Chenango Valley Cooperative 
opened for business recently. 
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Low-Cost Milk Plan 


1. S. D. A. Officials Approve Trial 
Period of 1¢-Per-Glass School Sales 
Program For New York City 


'. S. Department of Agriculture officials 
proved on September 28th a low-cost milk 
tribution program that would provide up 
a maximum of about 21,000,000 half pints 
milk to nearly 300,000 needy children in 
4 schools in low-income areas of New 
rk City during a test period this fall. 


\pproval of the program followed confer- 
ences among representatives of the Surplus 
arketing Administration, Mayor F. H. 
|.aGuardia, who cooperated in the develop- 
ment of the plan, N. J. Cladakis, Market 

dministrator for the New York market, 
and local welfare and public school officials. 
The approved program would supplement 
operations under the joint federal-state 
orders for the handling of milk in the New 
York Metropolitan Marketing Area. O. M. 
Reed, Acting Chief of the S. M. A. Dairy 
Division, and Mr. Cladakis, would repre- 
sent the Secretary of Agriculture in the 
conduct of the program. 


Actual operation is contingent upon ac- 
ceptance of bids from milk handlers for 
supplying milk to the schools for resale to 
about 280,00 pupils for a cent a half pint, 
and to the New York City Department of 
Welfare for free distribution with school 
lunches served free to about 18,000 school 
children. 

Bids Already Called For 

The bids opened October 7th call for 
tenders to supply 525,000 quarts between 
October 14th and December 31st. The federal 
subsidy per quart would depend upon the ac- 
epted lowest bids, for which contracts with 
the federal government would be awarded 
varticipating handlers for the trial period. 
Continuance of a frogram after Decem- 
er 31 would depend upon its approval and 
the acceptance of new bids by representatives 

f the Secretary. 


Federal payments to participating hand- 
rs would compensate them for processing 
nd delivering the milk. The federal pay- 
ents also would make up the difference 
etween the price of 4 cents a quart, which 
ould be paid by participating schools, and 
e special producer price for relief milk, as 
ecified in the joint federal-state orders. 
Special Producers’ Price Provided 
The lower producer price (57 cents per 
00 Ibs. less than the regular Class I price) 
wr Class I milk used in connection with 
1e federal payments to encourage increased 
msumption of milk among those who need 
is designed to make greater supplies avail- 
ble at a price below the present retail level. 
wurplus milk, which otherwise would be 


sed for manufactured dairy products at 


Ictober, 1940 


producer prices much lower than the special 
producer price for that disposed of under 
approved low-cost milk programs, would be 
required to fill the increased demand ex- 
pected to result through operation of the 
plan. The effect of this would be to in- 
crease the total return to producers. 


The 164 selected schools, which are lo- 
cated in all boroughs of the city, comprise 
80 high school units (high schools or an- 
nexes), 20 junior high schools and 64 ele- 
mentary schools. Milk is now sold in many 
of these schools from 4 to 5 cents a half pint. 
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BRITISH TIGHTEN CONTROL 





London, Eng.—The British Food Ministry 
issued new orders to the country’s milk mar- 
keting boards September 26th prescribing 
stringent regulations designed to “keep up 
production, control prices and economize on 
transport.” ; 

The new orders which became effective 
September 30, give the boards power to 
specify to whom milk may be sold, where it 
may be delivered and how it may be trans- 
ported, as well as to fix prices and the terms 
on which it may be sold. 





TELL MY 4,199 
HILDREN MY LAST 
WORDS WERE- 
STAY AWAY 
FROM LO-BAX! 
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Quick, sure, easy, economical. Those 
four words tell the story of why so 
many dairy plants solve the problem 
of a suitable bactericide with Lo-Bax. 
For the same sound reasons, they rec- 
ommend Lo-Bax to their producers. 


Lo-Bax contains 50% available chlo- 
rine, kills bacteria quickly and surely. 


It dissolves quickly in hot or cold 
water, to make a clear rinse solution. 


And Lo-Bax is simple and easy to use. 


So economical you can use it freely on 
walls, floors, drains, etc., as well as on 
plant equipment and containers. Also 
recommend it to your producers for 
milking machines, cans, pails, strain- 
ers, coolers, etc. 


Ask your supply house or write to us 
about Lo-Bax (or HTH-15) and the 
simple, reliable Mathieson plan of 
sanitation “from cow to consumer”. 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (inc 


60 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y 


LO - BAX NUFOS HTH-15 
AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS and AQUA 


DRY ICE CARBONIC GAS 
CAUSTIC SODA SODA ASH 





BICARBONATE OF SODA 


LIQUID CHLORINE 


BLEACHING POWDER 
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IS RAISED ON MILK 


we “Young America” is raised on milk today. Because 
milk is just about the healthiest food that is commonly 
available . . . and the cleanest! 


Yes, the cleanest. And more is being done every day to 
make milk handling methods even more sanitary. 


Everyone concerned concentrates to the utmost on this 
large daily job of sanitation. State and local health serv- 
ices work hand in hand with milk producers. There is 
excellent team work between the producer and_ the 
cleanser manufacturer. 


As with the others, Solvay’s work is a continuous 
process. Research men are constantly working on cleansers 
for the dairy and other industries striving to make 
the standard Solvay cleansers even more efficient 
working incessantly to bring brand new ideas down to 
the basis of practical application. 


Solvay Dairy Cleansers have a long standing reputation 
for efficiency, for high quality in the dairy industry, and 
many other industries as well. Take advantage of 
Solvay’s long experience in manufacturing cleansers 
Use Solvay Cleansers for every dairy operation. Write 
for the Solvay Products Book today. 


Write to 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by The Solvay Process Company 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK,N.Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES 


Boston « Charlotte « Chicago e Cincinnati e Cleveland « Detroit 
New Orleans* New Yorke Philadelphia® Pittsburgh ¢ St. Louis *Syracuse 
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Increasing Viscosity 


Dr. L. H. Burgwald of Department of Dairy Tech- 
nology, Ohio State University, Considers Success- 
ful Methods of Combatting Pasteurization 
Effect on Cream Body* 


\STEURIZATION of cream is a public health measure 

equal importance as the pasteurization of milk, and is practi: 

to the same extent commercially. Pasteurization of cream, ho 
ever, has a tendency to reduce the body or viscosity of the creai 
making it appear thin. This 


is particularly objectionable in tl 
winter because of the lack of color in the cream at that season. 


Dahlberg and Hening' reported that the viscosity of crea 
separated from pasteurized milk could be increased by cooling tl 
pasteurized milk to 40 deg. F. for several hours (until fat globules 
were chilled, then warm the milk to 80 deg. F. and separate. The 
cream on aging would attain a viscosity comparable to that of aged 
raw cream—usually double that of cream handled in the usual wa 
This method is not practical on a large scale, however. 
cream slowly gave better viscosity than rapid cooling 


to Ba cock’, 


( oolit u 


act ordi: 


Homogenization and Heat Treatment 


Homogenization of the cream may be resorted to for increasing 


viscosity. Homogenizing 20 per cent cream at lower temperatut 
gave better viscosity than homogenizing at higher 
according to Babcock’. 


122 deg. F 


or higher. 


temperature 
He found that homogenizing the cream at 


. gave greater viscosity than homogenizing at 143 deg. | 


Viscosity also increased with pressure used. One must be carefui 
and not use too high an homogenizing pressure, however, otherwise 
the cream will feather when used in hot coffee. A pressuré of 1,000 
to 1,200 pounds is usually the limit that can be used’. 


Hening and Dahlberg" 


reported a method which might be u 
in a plant for increasing the viscosity of pasteurized cream. 


By taking cold (40 deg. F.) pasteurized cream, warming, it to 
84 deg. F. in an internal tubular heater in 3 to 


10 minutes, and 
then cooling it to 40-48 deg. F. by passing it through an interna 
tubular cooler in the same period of time required for warming i 
the viscosity of pasteurized cream could be increased. This metho 
gave smail but noticeable increases in viscosity to 20 per cent, | 
on 30 and 40 per cent creams, 


It was also reported that the method might be applicable to v 
treatment of cream, but no instructions were given. In view 
the fact that few plants were equipped with internal tubular heater 
and coolers, 


very decided increases were reported 


some work was necessary to adapt the heat treatmet 
method for use in vats’ This necessitated the use of a vat wherei 


the agitation could be reduced to prevent churning of the crean 


Successful Vat Treatment 


\iter many trials here at the University, the following metho 
was found to give satisfactory results when applied to creams testin; 
22 per cent fat or higher. When applied to 20 per cent cream, th 
viscosity could be increased to the point where it could be measured 
but the increase was not sufficient to be noticeable to the eye or 
pouring, nor was it uniform from day to day. For 20 per cent 
cream it was found best to treat higher testing creams and _ the: 
standardize them to 20 per cent. 


This method is to heat cream slowly to 84-86 deg. F. in a vat 
employing a drum type agitator which could be regulated to « 
speed of about 11-14 revolutions per minute. Keep about 20 to 30 


*Abstract of an address by Dr. Burgwald presented at the Dairy 
Conference sponsored by The Ohio State University Department 


of Dairy 
Technology at Columbus, February 6 to 9, 1940 
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x, F. differential between heating medium and cream. Take about 
e hour to heat. When temperature of cream gets to 84 deg. F., 
!rain jacket and hold for about 10 minutes. Then cool slowly (about 
; to one hour) to between 60 and 50 deg. F. Draw off the cream 
cans and store in ice water until next day. Then standardize 
i bottle. Or, if cream was treated at the proper test, it may be 
ttled immediately after treatment, and the bottled cream packed 


in cracked ice. 


A paddle or coil type vat can be used just as well, providing 
itation can be reduced to a point that churning will not take place. 


Using this method, drawing the cream off at temperature 
tween 50 and 60 deg. F. and aging for about 23 hours in ice 
ater, the following results were obtained when the viscosity was 
-asured by filling a metal cylinder holding 100 c.c. with cream 
50 deg. F. and checking the time with a stop watch required 
r 6&™ cc. to flow through an opening 7/64 inches in diameter. 


Results of Procedure Analyzed 


The average of three trials was taken in each instance and 
ompased with the time required for a sample of the untreated 


cream to flow through the same opening under the same conditions : 


20 per cent cream—Flow time increased on treatment 6 to 12 
per cent; average increase 8.3 per cent. Viscosity of treated cream 
was equivalent to the viscosity of about 25 per cent cream not treated. 

22 per cent cream—Flow time increased 15 to 42 per cént; 


average increase 28 per cent. Viscosity of treated cream was equiva- 


lent to the viscosity of about 35 per cent cream not treated. 

25 per cent cream-—Flow time increased 18-56 per cent; average 
increase 52.5 per cent. Viscosity of the treated cream was equivalent 
to that of cream not treated testing 40 per cent or more butterfat. 


This method of heat treating the cream has practically no effect 
on the bacterial count of the cream, and in no way affected its 
keeping quality. 

REFERENCES 
1. Dahlberg. A. C. and Hening, J. C. Viscosity, Surface Tension and 


Whipping Properties of Milk and Cream N. Y. State Agr. Exp. Sta. Tech 
Bul. 113, 1925. 


, # jabcock, C. J Some Factors Affecting the Viscosity of Cream 
U. S. Dept. of Agr. Tech. Bul. 249, 1931. 

. Burgwald, L. H Some Factors which Influence the Feathering of 
Cream in Coffee. J. of Agr. Research, 26, 541-546, 1923. 

4. Hening. J. C. and Dahlberg, A. C. A Temperature Treatment for 
Increasing the Viscosity of Sweet Cream N. Y. State Agr. Exp. Sta. Tech 


Bul. 197, 1932. 
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Greenbush, Kans—-The Farmers’ Cooperative Creamery Asso- 
ciation met in the village hall September 25th to discuss the financing 
of a central buttermilk drying plant in conjunction with the othe: 
creameries in Districts 14 and 17. 

Hannibal, Mo.—Formation of a new Hannibal corporation, the 
Diversified Milk Products Company, to succeed J. B. Robinson 
Produce and Creamery, has been a The firm is chartered 
with $60,000 capital stock. O. W. Chandler is president. 

Loveland, Colo.—The Loveland ve of the Colorado Condensed 
Milk Company has been closed and its operations transferred to the 
firm’s factory at Johnstown, Colo. 

Enns, Texas—The building occupied by Moore’s Creamery and 
Ice Cream Plant, at the corner of Knox and McKinney Sts. is 
undergoing repairs and new equipment is being added. 

Cherryvale, Kans—Bauer’s Home Dairy, 314 East Main, remains 
“in the family” after the recent auction sale held for the purpose 
of settling the estate of the late Fred Bauer. The purchase price 
was $3,700 and the purchaser, George Bauer, Sr., who previously 
held a half interest in the businesss. 

Sand Springs, Okla—Homogenized milk produced by the Sand 
Springs Home Creamery is now on local markets, following the 
installation of new equipment here, according to Paul Higgins, 
manager of the creamery. 

Georgetown, Mass.—Fire, believed to be caused by spontaneous 
combustion in stacked hay, recently destroyed the Dole Dairy and 
barn on Pillsbury St. here. 

Vernon, N. Y.—Arthur Morgan of Seneca Turnpike recently 
purchased the Holder Dairy and took possession September 1. 
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REDUCE 
Sales Resistance 





AUTOMAT BUTTER WRAPPERS 


When your prints are uniformly and 
perfectly wrapped and cartoned by 
AUTOMAT machines, watch your 
butter sales accelerate. Because the 
trade has shown a decided prefer- 
ence for butter packaged the Auto- 
mat way. 

The machine illustrated below wraps 7,500 
pieces per hour in quarters, 5,000 pieces 
per hour in halves, pounds or rolls. In 
some cases these speeds have been ex- 
ceeded by 25%. Handles parchment and 
waxed papers, also cellophane next to 
product, or as overwrap. Available with 
conventipnal type of conveyor, and with 
accessory equipment such as cartoning unit, 
wrap perforator, power driven output con- 
veyor, heating sealing units and many other 
indispensable attachments. 
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Type M.X.S. 

Multi-Purpose 

Wrapper with 
Slab Feed 
Conveyor 


EXCLUSIVE 
END 


LOCK 


WRAP 
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Consult our En- 
gineering Depart- 
ment on your package room 
problems—no obligation. 








You will find our 
catalog interesting 
and profitable. : 


Visit the AUTOMAT Exhibit— 
Booth 200—at the Dairy Industries 
Exposition, Atlantic City, Oct. 21-26 





AUTOMAT PACKAGING MACHINE WORKS 
15 BROADWAY, TOLEDO, OHIO 
Division of C. on of f. Dosting, & Son, Chicago 









































































Veterinarians Meet 
Exceptionally Large Attendance At An- 
nual A. V. M. A. Sessions At Wash- 


ington—Dairy Herd Work Stressed 


(By Review's Washington Correspondent, 


Washington, D. C.—Upwards of 1,000 vet 
erinarians from all parts of the nation at- 
tended the American Medical 
Association’s recent convention 12 
Washington. In his address at the opening 
session Dr. George C. Ruhland, District o 
Columbia health officer, stated that there had 
been a tremendous. improvement in the qua! 
ity of milk distributed in the District, and 
the veterinarians have been chiefly respon- 
sible for giving Washington one of the finest 
milk supplies in the nation. This dovelop- 
ment has resulted from the adoption of a 
score card system for rating dairy farms 
which supply milk to the city. 


Veterinary 
annual 


Dr. Ruhland praised the veterinarians foi 
many contributions to public health, notably 
in the control of bovine tuberculosis, which 
has materially reduced tuberculosis of the 
bones and glands of humans. 


Representative Gillie of Indiana, who is a 
veterinarian when not in Congress, said that 
the veterinarians had an important role to 
play in national defense. The Army Veterin- 
Corps 


ary much - 


needed service and is fully equipped to per- 


already is rendering a 


form its mission under conditions of 


peac 
or war. 
Dr. Huddleson Honored 
The 12th International Veterinary Con- 
gress prize was presented to Dr. I. Fores: 
Huddleson, research professor of bacteri- 
ology at Michigan State College. Dr. Hud- 


dleson has specialized in Bang’s disease. His 
research was said to have been highly valu 
able to his profession and has aided science 
in its efforts at eradicating what is regarded 
as the No. 1 enemy of cattle breeders. 

Dr. A. F 


that 
humans were becoming so 


. Schalk of Ohio State University 
said animal diseases transmissible te 
numerous as t9 
constitute a serious menace to public health, 
and for that reason the veterinary colleges 
would present major courses. on preventive 
\side direct transmis 


sion possibilities of animal diseases, the addi- 


medicine. from the 
tional and perhaps greater source and threat 
to human health is the large number of these 
diseases that may be contracted by humans 
through the consumption of foods of animal 
origin. A definite field of veterinary medicine 
stated; it exceeds all other fields 
in regard to economic importance in the live- 
stock industry, and it is 
public health. 


exists, he 


indispensible to 


Officers Named For 1940-1941 


The veterinarians elected Dr. Harry W 
Jakeman of Boston president elect. Vice- 
presidents were elected as follows: Dr. 


Claude H. Case, Akron, Ohio; Dr. James D 
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Grossman, Columbus, Ohio; Dr. Seymour 
Hadwen, Toronto; Col. Joseph F. Crosby, 
Washington, and Dr. W. J. Butler, Helena, 
Mont. Dr. I. E. Newson, dean of veterinary 
medicine at Colorado State College, was 
elected chairman of the executive board. Dr. 
M. Jacob of the University of Tennessee was 
re-elected treasurer. 


A unique feature of the veterinarian’s con- 
vention was the exhibition on the ballroom 
floor of the Mayflower Hotel for two cows 
and several other animals, enabling Dr. H. 
M. O’Rear of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry to demonstrate how best to go about 
making a tuberculin test of the complacent 
cow. 

Dr. Edwin J. Frick, head of the Depart- 
ment of Surgery and Medicine at Kansas 
State College, showed the approved method 
of feeding medicine to cow by means of a 
stomach tube. He explained that in some 
cases it is necessary to give cattle five-gallon 
does of whatever they require. 


a 


AARON MARCUS HONORED 





Airminded Dairymen Designated As An 
“Admiral” By American Airlines 


Marcus, 
Crown City 


Aaron of the 
Pasadena, Cal., and 
Vice-President of the International Associa- 


tion of Milk Dealers, is the first dairyman 


general manager 


Dairy « f 


to be made an Admiral of the Flagship Fleet 
by American Airlines. 





Prominent personalities, business execu- 


tives and others who, by their continued sup- 
port 


over a and their 


enthusiasm for and belief in air transporta- 


period of years, 
tion have materially aided in the progress of 
commercial aviation, are so honored by the 
nation’s leading airlines. 

“Admiral” Marcus is shown here receiving 
his commission from Ernest Miehle of Amer- 
ican Airlines, who expressed the thanks and 
appreciation of his company for the part Mr. 
Marcus and the dairy industry is doing to 
make aviation in this country the finest in 
the world today. 





Start Publicity Soon 


American Dairy Assn. and Lord & 


Thomas Perfect Plans For Initial 
Campaign—To Concentrate Efforts 


Launching of the industry-sponsored ad- 
vertising and consumer educational cam- 
paign on dairy products has been set for 
early October at a recent series of confer- 
ences of officials in charge. Groundwork for 
the initial move was laid in late August at 
a meeting in Chicago of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Dairy Association. 
At this session a program was laid out for 
the first eight months of operations for 
which a fund of $250,000 has been subscribed 
by state organizations in Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana and 
Washington. 


It was decided to apportion this fund ap- 
proximately as follows: radio time and pro- 
duction, $100,000; newspaper space, produc- 
tion and contests, $66,300; merchandising 
service, $22,200; merchandising material, 
$20,000; membership extension and nutrition 
research, $7,500 each; publicity and promo- 
tion, $5,000; management, operation and re- 
search, $21,500. 


To Use Radio and Newspapers 


The program calls for employment of a 
combination of radio and newspaper adver- 
tising tied to an intensive point-of-sale mer- 
chandising drive in selected areas. Twenty- 
seven radio stations and eighteen newspapers 
in twelve states will be used in the first 34 
weeks’ schedule. 


The points chosen for inauguration of the 
campaign are as follows: Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, Milwaukee, Des Moines, Seattle, 
Great Falls and Bismarck. Butter and cheese 
are to be pushed in the leading eastern cen- 
ters and Chicago with emphasis centering 
on butter, cheese, ice cream and milk at the 
other points. 


The campaign will be conducted by the 
advertising firm of Lord & Thomas, selected 
at an early August meeting of the American 
Dairy Association. Owen M. Richards, for- 
merly connected with the National Dairy 
Council at its Chicago headquarters, has 
been named by the association as its director 
of advertising. To him will be delegated 
the task of supervision of all publicity activi- 
ties and maintaining contact with the ad- 
vertising agency. Mr. Richards, who will 
have one assistant on his staff, has estab- 
lished offices at Chicago for the association. 


Program Carefully Considered 


The type of campaign selected to open the 
dairy publicity drive is similar to the suc- 
cessful publicity operations employed in the 
merchandising of citrus fruits and other 


toodstuffs. 
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| LARGE, BEAUTIFUL ROOMS WITH PRIVATE BATHS — 
+. Single from $3 daily * Double from $4.50 daily 


OTEL MCALPIN 


LOADWAY at S4th ST., NEW YORK. 
‘ ex KNOTT Management John J. Woelfle. Manager 


You Can't “STUMP” 


@ STURDY-BILT: 







ical changes. 











Feed the dirtiest, grimiest bottles you can 
find into this soaker-type washer and they 
will come out clean, sterile and sparkling 
— ready for re-use every time. 

You can't “stump” a “Sturdy-Bilt” Special 
on container ‘sizes either. It will clean '% 
pint bottles to gallon jugs without mechan- 


That's why more and more progressive Dairies 
are swinging to “Sturdy-Bilt’” Washers. They 
know that wide range — easy operation — 
positive efficiency — and low cost are the 
features to look for in a bottle washer. terms. 


STURDY-BUILT EQUIPMENT CORP. 
Dept. F 10 


“STURDY-BILT 





Send for com- 
plete informa- 
tion. Ask about 
our convenient 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 






SOAKER TYPE 


oA BOTTLE WASHERS 








National Dairy Show 
Big Annual Eight-Day Event To Open 
At Harrisburg On October 12th— 
First Staging In Pennsylvania 


Harrisburg, Pa. — When the National 
Dairy Show makes its Pennsylvania debut 
at Harrisburg next month, the event will 
concentrate at the State Farm Show Build- 
ings some of the most famous dairy cattle 
in the world. 


Although the show has never been held 
in this state before—and has, in fact, been 





staged east of Ohio only twice in more than 
three decades—the competing cattle, breeders 
and owners are well known to the average 
Pennsylvania dairy farmer. In the course 
of an average year, hundreds of animais are 
imported into the state from the herds from 
which the champions and near-champions of 
the National Dairy Show develop annually. 


To the dairy industry of Pennsylvania 
and the nation, the importance of the Na- 
tional Dairy Show and the huge herd of 
prize-winning cattle from which its entries 
come is obvious, because the World War 
has rendered the United States and Canada 
the only reliable sources from which dairy- 
men can currently draw in their constant 
effort to improve their herds. 
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Outstanding Specimens on Display 


During its October 12-19 exposition at 
the State Farm Show Buildings, the 1940 
National Dairy Show will present specimens 
of the finest cattle in the world, pedigreed 
livestock whose records in many cases ex- 
tend back to post-Revolutionary War days. 
The records by which the history of these 
prize cattle are traced are carefully kept 
by the five national record associations spe- 
cializing in Jerseys, Guernseys, Holstein- 
Friesians, Ayrshire and Brown-Swiss. The 
American Jersey Cattle Club Herd Regis- 
ter, for example, lists animals whose pedi- 
grees extend back to 1833, three decades be- 
fore the American Register itself was estab- 
lished. 


This array of world-famous cattle, num- 
bering more than 1,000 animals valued at 
over $1,000,000, is only one of the many 
features of the 1940 National Dairy Show. 


Many Other Events 


From most of the forty-eight states will 
come teams to compete for the National 4-H 
Club Cattle Judging Title, the College- 
Student Cattle Judging Team Championship, 
the 4-H Demonstration Team classic and 
similar events. 


In addition to these championship com- 
petitions, numerous entertainment features 
will be scattered through the eight days of 


the Show, with events of this character 
scheduled for each day. 


Although the admission charge at the 
State Farm Show Buildings will be forty 
cents for adults, reduced-rate tickets are 
being made available through the coopera- 
tion of the National Dairy Show and the 
various state government departments that 
have arranged for tke exposition. Advance 
orders are being filled at twenty-five cents 
each, or four for a dollar, by the National 
Dairy Show headquarters, State Farm Show 
Buildings, Harrisburg, Pa. 


— —« 


CROWN CORK & SEAL FIRE 

While widespread publicity was given to 
a recent fire at the Crown Cork and Seal 
Co.’s property and stock in Baltimore, a 
more «recent announcement from Chas. E. 
McManus, president of the company indi- 
cates that the damage was not so great as 
first reported. He states that while large 
stocks of cork were destroyed, other reserves 
were not in the fire. Stocks are ample for 
the continued full operation of its plant and in 
addition, other large supplies in this country 
are awaiting shipment to Baltimore as well 
as large consignments afloat. 

3uildings in which crowns were manu- 
factured and stored were not damaged either 
by fire or water. 

























































Pacific Slope Meetings 


World Dairy Problems to Form Theme 


of Western Regional Conference 


and Group Conventions 


Oakland, Cal——What is the Dairy Indus- 
try going to do to meet the challenge of the 
new world economy? That is the question 
that will concern dairy industry leaders at 
the Western Regional Dairy Conference to 
be held here November 13th to 15th, inclusive. 


The conference resumes its sessions this 
year after skipping in 1939 to give way tu 
the national dairy gatherings that were held 
in conjunction with the Golden Gate Inter- 
national [exposition last October. These con- 
ferences have now been held almost con- 
tinuously for twenty years as an activity ot 
the Pacific Slope Dairy Association. Head- 
quarters this year will be at the Hotel Oak- 
land and there will be about a dozen dairy 
organizations meeting, with all of them com- 
ing together on the day of the Western Re- 
gional Conference. 


Secretary Robert E. Jones, in charge of 
the Conference program, has just returned to 
California after an extensive trip throughout 
the United States and Eastern Canada. In 
discussing the dairy industry problem in rela- 
tion to the Western Regional Conference, 
he said: “At no time in our two decades of 
meetings in Oakland has there been greater 
need of conference than this Fall. Dairy 
leaders realize this and are sharpening their 
wits for the November meeting. 


“The topic for discussion is, ‘The - Dairy 
Industry and the World Today.’ That is a 
broad topic. It might be translated to, ‘How 
am I going to keep my farm or creamery 
out of the red in the light of what is happen- 
ing in Europe today and also what is happen- 
ing right here in the U. S. A.?’ 

Vital Questions To Be Discussed 


“Dairy farmers and creamery men all over 


the country are asking: 


1. What's this war going to do to the 


butter market, after peace comes and ocean 
trade resumes? 
_ 2. Is Europe going to need dairy products 
from us when commerce resumes? If so, 
what are they going to use for money? 

3. How will inflation affect my business? 


4. What is research doing to make us 
more efficient to meet the inevitable threat oi 
lower living standards? 

“The organizations that already have 
agreed to meet in Oakland November 13th 
to 15th, inclusive, are as follows: Pacific 
Slope Dairy Association, California Dairy 
Council, Dairy Institute of California, Cali- 
fornia Cheese Association, California Cream- 
ery Operators’ Association, Western Division 
of Dry Milk Industry, Western Division of 
Evaported Milk Association, Milk Products 
Manufacturers’ Association, Pacific Slope 
Kennel No. 1, Society of Yellow Dogs, Dairy 
Association Secretaries, Guild of 
California Guernsey Cattle Club. 


Gopatis, 


“It is probable also,” concluded Mr. Jones, 
“that the California Association of Dairy 
Inspectors will hold a meeting in Oakland.” 

Many Entertainment Features 

In addition to the many meetings at which 
knotty industry problems will be thrashed 
out the social and entertainment side also 
will have attention. 

\ll organizations will join in a great 
annual dinner which this year will stress 
entertainment and go light on speeches on 
the theory that the heavy work will be done 
in convention. Then there will be the annual 
gathering of the Pacific Slope Yellow Dogs, 
which is always a gala affair for the men. 

nnnteninipcagpaeieliataias ‘ 





FORM NEW DAIRY 
Indianapolis, Ind. (E. B.).—Articles of 
incorporation have been filed with the In- 
diana Secretary of State by the Peters Dairy 
Co., Inc., 1015 East Michigan St.. Michigan 
City, Ind., formed to do a general creamery 
and dairy 
1,000 


business. Vhe corporation has 


shares of common stock valued at 
$1.00 a share and the incorporators are Elmer 
F. Peters, Elfrieda L. Peters and Robert E. 


Glasscott. 


New Glass Technique 


Owens-Illinois Develops Means of 


Turning Out More Durable Con- 
tainer For Re-Use Field 


A new technique in glass making, called 
Duraglas, resulting in a stronger and m 
durable container than was heretofore pos- 
sible to produce, has lately been announced 
by William E. Levis, president of the Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co. 


“Duraglas,” according to officials of the 
company, has been placed in production at 
several of the plants under its operation, and 
will be available in quantities for beverage 
market immediately. 


Coincident with this development it was 
revealed that fundamental changes have been 
made possible in bottle architecture in line 
with the demand for the ultimate in design 
in modern packaging. In addition it was 
pointed out that the new architecture of th 
glass container likewise will contribute both 
to its durability and its serviceability. 

Introduction of “Duraglas” containers will 
be launched first in markets embodying prod- 
ucts in which container re-use is in effect 
because of the increased economy made pos- 
sible by more durable bottles. 


Several Developments Combined 


The new technique, engineers explained, 
embodies not one development in glass mak 
ing but a combination of many. They said 
it includes : 

An exact determination of the fluidity of 
molten glass of various batch mixtures wit! 
resulting improvement in fabrication; im 
provements in batch mixing and automatic 
weighing assuring absolute uniformity ; better 
laboratory controls governing quality of raw 
glass furnaces 


materials; simplification of 


and automatic feeding; modernized heat 
recording instruments, assuring accurate fur 
nace control; and further developments ot 
the Owens automatic vacuum bottle-making 
synchronization of th 


machine including 


melting pot to the machine. 











GEAR HEAD MOTOR DRIVE 








ucts manufacturers, 
power costs. Rotary Seal optional. 


Complete Line WAUKESHA METAL SANITARY FITTINGS and TUBING 
No Plating to Wear Off - - No Rust or Corrosion 
Write for Bulletin No. 42 containing complete list 


WAUKESHA SPECIALTY CO. 


Original BUMP Sanitary PUMP 


No matter how difficult your sanitary pumping job may be, a Bump 
Pump will give you an extra measure of dependable service. This 
proved pump is adaptable to practically every type of installation 
operating against vacuums as high as 27 inches or head pressures 
up to 100 pounds. Used universally by large and small dairy prod- 
Slow speed non-fluctuating delivery. Low 


BOX No. 42 
* WAUKESHA, WIS. 
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Seal-Kaps, 15 - Abbots Dairy, 10 


‘hird Consecutive Soft-Ball Game Won by Crack American Seal-Kap 
Team at World’s Fair Grounds Against Abbotts’ All-Star 
Aggregation From Philadelphia 


GAIN the D. A. Mackin Silver Tro- 

A ow was won by the American Seal- 
Kap soft-ball team in the four-game 

ries being played with the all-star Abbotts 

airy aggregation from Philadelphia. The 
inning of the third straight game at the 

\World’s Fair last month leaves but one more 
ime to be won by the Seal-Kappers in 

rder “to retain permanent possession of the 


ilver trophy. 


In this last game the Seal-Kap team had 
big edge in the score until the last inning. 
In the seventh, the Philadelphia visitors got 
their eye on the ball and brought in seven 


runs to make the final score 15 to 10 in favor 
of Seal-Kap. Even though rivalry was keen 
between the two teams and the roosters loud 
in their cheering for each, there was, withal, 
marked good fellowship between the two 
hundred visiting Abbotts milk men and their 
wives, and the members of the Seal-Kap or- 
ganization. 


After the baseball game most of the play- 
ers, visitors and Seal-Kap officials and em- 
ployees met for refreshments, dinner, music, 
and dancing at McGinnis’ Restaurant. In 
between times many of the visitors took in 


attractions and exhibits at the Fair. 








1. Abbotts Dairy Fans made trip in special cars from Philadelpnia to World’s Fair to 
attend the game. 2. John Mazzy, advertising manager of the American Seal-Kap Corpora- 
tion, was a busy fellow entertaining friends after the game. 3. D. A. Mackin, president 
of the American Seal-Kap concern enoyed the came from the bieachers with Mr. and Mrs. 
N. L. Leek. 4. World’s Fair setting in the background added clamour to the lively contest. 


5. Mr. and Mrs. Milton Umstead with Mr. 


and Mrs. Wm. Matlack came from Philadelphia 


with the Abbotts delegation to root for their company’s team. 6. Group of Seal-Kap office 


rooters—not mean to look at. 7%. Gordon Knapp of the production department at the Seal- 
Kap plant, was one of the many absorbed spectators. 8. Abbotts fans were cheerful throuch- 
out the game even with the score against them. 


UNION ENJOINED 





Anderson, Ind. (E. B.).—Judge Charles 
E. Smith in Circuit Court here has issued 
a restraining order enjoining the United 
Dairy Workers’ Union from interfering with 
the business of Bert T. Owen, who operates 
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four stores for dairy and ice cream products 
here. The action was brought as the result 
of a strike in the stores in August. Although 
union leaders demand a closed shop, Owens 
claims only four workers have quit their 
jobs and others have indicated they do not 
want a closed shop. 





SLECTOR-New 











Takes the Place of a DozenVendors 


*SlectoR vends 1/2 pint, 1/3 qt. and 
pint bottles—all flavors. 

*Perfect Dairy Products Dispenser. 
*Many SlectoRs now handling over 
2,000 bottles monthly in schools, 
factories and offices. 

Don’t pass up this profitable outlet 
while locations are available. 
Manuf, Rep.: We have a few excel- 

lent states open. 


SLECTOR PRODUCTS COMPANY 


3800 ParRK AVENUE Sr. Louts, Mo. 
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CMC Metallic Coating 


PROTECTS Your Equipment 


Silvery Finish...The Standard Rustproofing for 
20 years...fuses perfectly...acid and alkali proof 
BEST and CHEAPEST per foot and year. 


There's No Substitute for Quality 


$7.00 per Gallon 


ACORN REFINING CO. 


CLEVELAND OHIO 
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On View at Atlantic City 


(Continued from Page 232) 
trol for vats using either vapor steam or hot 
water as the heating medium. 


An entirely new 500 gallon ice cream mix 
pasteurizer will be shown. It is of stainless 
steel construction equipped with a sturdy 
motor drive mounted on a center cross arm 
and provided with a new stype of stainless 
steel agitator for incorporating powdered 
skimmilk, frozen cream, etc., into the mix 
quickly. The vat is provided with a two- 
piece cover. 

A new type of buttermilk vat (also suit- 
able for cooling ice cream mix) will be on 
display. This is a jacketed glass lined vat 
equipped with Pfaudler’s stainless steel DX 
(direct expansion) refrigeration coil, which 
is immersed in the product. 

Also on display will be a new Pfaudler 
frameless type of stainless steel truck tank, 
fully insulated and sheathed with polished 
stainless steel insulation covering, a polished 
stainless steel ladder, manhole dust cover, 
outlet valve, etc. It will be 3,300 gallons 
in capacity, representative of the latest de- 
sign now used on a large scale in states 
where road limitations are strictest. 

Glass lined and stainless steel storage tank 
display heads will also show several new 
features, including a new type of stainless 
steel manway rood, “hooked” type fittings 
for the observation glass, inlet, air vent, two 
types of agitator drive, new legs, etc. Both 
glass lined and stainless steel tanks are built 
for pressure as standard. 


Sturdy-Bilt Equipment Corp. 


The “Sturdy-Bilt” Jr. soaker-type bottle 
washer, simple in design and operation, will 
be exhibited in Booth 606C at the Exposition 
at Atlantic City. This machine is capable 
of washing all bottles from the small ™% pint 
to the large % gallon without mechanical 
change. “Sturdy-Bilts” are made in all sizes 
from the Jr. (18 B.P.M.) to the large 35-50 
B.P.M. with automatic unload. The bottles 
are conveniently loaded into the washer 


Ps <a 





where they are automatically washed, soaked, 
rinsed and delivered cool—ready for refilling. 
Each bottle, regardless of size, is held inde- 
pendently and separated from all the others 
to expose all the surface to the cleaning 
action. 


These machines are designed mainly for 
the smaller dairies and for large dairies with 
their increased line of products such as 
orange, chocolate and other specialty drinks. 

Working models of “Sturdy-Bilt” exlu- 
sive mechanical features will be displayed to 
graphically illustrate its job in bottle 
washing 
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Those not attending the Show may obtain 
complete information about this equipment 
by writing to “Sturdy-Bilt” Equipment Cor- 
poration, Dept. R10, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Girton Manufacturing Co. 


The exhibit of Girton Manufacturing Co. 
(Millville, Pa.) will be given much prom- 
inence at the Exposition due to the location 
at its Booth 22 which is on the huge stage 
of the Convention Hall. 











Paul Kk. Girton, President, advises that 
the stage lends itself especially adaptable 
for his company’s exhibit, due to the nature 
of the equipment to be displayed. Their 
feature attraction this year—the third con- 
secutive year for Girton exhibits—will be 
the new Girton soaker washer, designed to 
provide dairies of limited capacity with the 
same bottle washing efficiency as obtained by 
larger firms. There are two models with 
capacities of 960 to 1,800 bottles per hour, 
subjected to 16 treatments from pre-rinse 
to the final bottle drain. 


Other Girton equipment to be exhibited 
includes: Model 394S pressure washer ar- 
ranged for washing bottles and jugs in the 
case, motor driven brush type bottle wash- 
ers, sanitary pipe washing machine, Deluxe 
sanitary pipe tank, bottle filling and capping 
machines, Model 2821 JCB jug, can and bot- 
tle filling and capping machine for filling 
both gallon jugs, tin cans and standard milk 
bottles, Haulrite case trucks, cheese vats 
and receiving and weighing outfits. The 
1940 Girton exhibit will be the company’s 
largest in celebration of recent plant ex- 
pansion when floor space was tripled, and 
plans already made for the addition of a 
large adjoining building soon to be remodel- 
ed and connected to the present plant. 


The Creamery Package Mfg. Co. 


“Seven carloads of equipment and 6,000 
square feet of floor space are the facts,” 
said J. H. Godfrey, director of publicity for 
The Creamery Package Mig. Co., “which 
will give an idea of the size of our Atlantic 
City show exhibit, but you'll have to see 
the show to appreciate the novel features 
we are employing this year to make this 
the finest exhibition in the history of CP.” 


Representing the firm will be CP’s pre 
dent and general manager, G. E. Wallis; 
B. Lehrack, vice-president in charge of 
sales; G. W. Putnam, vice-president, head 
of the development and research depa: 
ment; D. C. Lightner, sales manager; J. 
Godfrey, who is in charge of the company s 
exhibit; and many branch managers and 
sales engineers, making a total represent 
tion of nearly eighty CP men. 


One of the most important machines to |! 
exhibited by Creamery Package will be 
new CP Homogenizer which, it is claime 
is a radical departure from the conventional 
idea of a homogenizer. 
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Exhibited for the first time will be the 
CP Full-Flo Plate Unit with the new steam 
lined press. 


The CP Pliofilm Hood Seal Applicato 
will be run at the show to demonstrate fully 
the action of the machine, and the hermetic 
sealing feature of the Pliofilm Hood Seal 
itself. 


In addition, of course, CP will exhibit its 
complete line of equipment for the dairy and 
dairy products plant. Featured will also be 
such outstanding equipment as the CP Con 
tinuous Freezer, Fort Atkinson Batch Freez 
er, Heavy Duty Fruit Feeder, Soaker Bottle 
Washers, Model B Film-Heat Pasteurizers, 
No-Roll Churn, Ammonia Compressors, and 
many other items. 


Universal Dairy Equipment Co. 


With many states having passed laws 
requiring foam heaters for milk plants, a new 
unique and efficient foam heater, manufac- 
tured by the Universal Dairy Equipment Co 
of Chicago, has 
been put on the 
market. The 
unique construc- 







y 
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tent 
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tion and opera- 
tion of this 
heater insures 
destruction of 
bacteria in foam 
and safety © to 
the milk. It is 
constructed so 


wWzinaisvwd oi j 


as to delivet 
extremely dry 
steam. Its con- 
struction simpli- 
fies installation 
on all makes 
and types of 
batch pasteur- 
izers. Complete in itself it can be attached 
by unskilled labor. 


This air and foam heater has been espe- 
cially designed to meet all specifications of 
the U. S. Public Health Service of Wash- 
ington, D. C. Even with its exclusive fea- 
tures, this unit is moderately priced. Full 
particulars and prices may be obtained by 
writing to the Universal Dairy Equipment 
Co., 600 W. Van Buren St., Chicago. 
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General Dairy Equipment Co. 


[he Dairy Industries Exposition will bring 
t. a climax the most successful year in the 
history of General Dairy Equipment Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., one of the country’s 
ninent manufacturers of butter-making 


p 
equipment, according to a statement by H. 
L. Solie, manager of the company. 
reneral Dairy Equipment sales reached an 
time high this year, Solie said, even 


igh their 1939 sales of all units manu- 
actured by the company had been 65 per 
t better than their sales in 1938. 
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G. R. Olson, sales manager of the com- 
pany also announced that the leading lines 
of the company have shown the following 
increases this year: Ovl-Koil pasteurizer 
84 per cent, Vane churn 72 per cent and 
Economy can washer 50 per cent. He fur- 
ther said that the company would announce 
several new developments in their equipment 
at the Dairy Industries Exposition. “In the 
past year” Olson said, “many new jobbers 
have added General Dairy equipment to their 
lines. Other jobbers have had increasing 
success with our merchandise. In order to 
protect this large gain and to announce 
many revolutionary developments in* our 
products, it is our intention to launch in 
1940-41 the largest campaign to the cream- 
ery operators in the history of our com- 


pany.” 


He indicated that enlarged schedules in 
dairy trade publications would constitute the 
bulk of the General Dairy equipment ad- 
vertising increase, and that the company has 
planned a large display at the Exposition. 

Chocolate Products Co. 


In a pre-Exposition announcement J. W. 
Erickson of the Chocolate Products Co., 
states that the concern will present a most 


_ interesting display at its Booth No. 506 


during the Attantic City show. The exhibit 

will center around Stillicious Vitamin B 

Chocolate Drink, one of the company’s lead- 

ing products put out for the dairy industry. 

Headquarters of the Chocolate Products Co. 
at Chicago, IIl. 


Ex-Cell-O Corporation 


Dairy Exposition visitors will be given 
special treat at the Ex-Cell-O Corpora- 
n’s Pure-Pak Exhibit, Booth No. 429, 
en they will see the new “Junior” milk- 
packaging machine in actual operation. 


This “Junior” machine designed specially 
dairies whose volume would not war- 

nt the larger and faster Pure-Pak Senior, 
es a complete packaging job in one, con- 
juous, automatic operation. It will handle 
milk, cream, sour cream, cottage cheese, 
chocolate drinks, ice cream mix, in quarts, 
nts, half pints, 10-ounce and 12-ounce 
szes. Demonstrations will show how this 


r.achine forms, sterilizes, refrigerates, fills, 
als, and dates Pure-Pak paper containers 
for milk and other dairy products. 
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Besides the “Junior” machine, advance in- 
formation on Ex-Cell-O’s new Pure-Pak 
two quart machine will be given to Show 
visitors. This new model has been built to 
meet the growing demand for half-gallon 
single-service containers. 


Among the Ex-Cell-O representatives 
planning to attend the Pure-Pak exhibit at 
the Dairy Show will be Phil Huber, Presi- 
dent, and Glenn Bixby, Treasurer, of the 
Ex-Cell-O Corporation. 


Oakite Products, Inc. 


A novel and ingenious device known as 
the Oakite Regulator Model 383, said to 
accurately control can washing costs be- 
cause of its ability to automatically main- 
tain cleaning solution strength at uniformly 
effective concentrations, will be one of the 
features shown in Booth 620 by Oakite 
Products, Inc., New York City. 


In addition to Oakite cleaning and germi- 
cidal materials used for can washing, re- 
moval of milkstone and casein deposits from 
processing equipment, the germicidal treat- 
ment of vats, pasteurizers, sanitary fittings, 
pumps, etc., the Odakite Solution-Lifting 
Steam Gun, designed for steam cleaning 
equipment before repair or overhaul work, for 
cleaning milk bottle cases and in connection 
with maintenance work on truck motors and 
chassis, will be shown in various models. 


Another new material, Oakite Compound 
No. 32, which is used for the safe and eco- 
nomical removal of hard water scale and 
rust deposits from ammonia condensers, 
compressors, conveyor pockets of bottle wash- 
ing machines, and spray jets, pipes and in- 
teriors of can washing machines will be on 
display. 


Personnel in attendance will be H. L. 
Gray, Vice-President; George Seib, New 
York Office; William M. Allison, Dairy 
Research Division; J. J. Basch, Philadel- 
phia and Southeastern Division Manager; 
D. X. Clarin, New York and Northeastern 
Division Manager, and other representatives 
from eastern states. 


Diamond T Motor Car Co. 


Diamond T Motor Car Co. will display 
their 1941 Diamond T Pak-Age-Cars in 
Booths 601 and 602, illustrating various 
types of loading, the use of refrigerated 
boxes, and the removable power unit, to- 
gether with a complete layout of the major 
parts employed in its construction. 


The company will be represented by Vice- 
President and Eastern Sales Manager T. C. 
Huxley, Jr., of New York City; Pak-Age- 
Car Sales Manager W. G. Norris of Chi- 
cago; E. W. Headington of New York 
City; J. J. Grant, Jr., of Los Angeles, and 
several others of the field organization. 





MILK CONDENSERS 


8731 WITT ST. 





LARGER NET RETURNS 





SPRAY. PROCESS MILK POWDER 


PRODUCES LARGER NET RETURNS 


HIGH TEMPERATURE CREAM PASTEURIZERS 
BOOTH No. 119, ATLANTIC CITY 


C. E. ROGERS CO. petror,, micu. 
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Walter Maguire Co. 


Three new Walter Maguire Co. catalogs 
are now being distributed by the dairy trades. 
Bulletin No. 5 illustrates and describes con- 
Bulletin No. 6 is de- 


voted to receiving room equipment. 


veyors and escalators. 
Catalog 
No. 6 describes wash sinks, fitting tables and 
pipe racks sold by the Maguire Co. All 
these items will be on display at the Dairy 
\tlantic City. 
Copies of these catalogs will be mailed upon 
request to the Walter Maguire Co., 330 West 
42nd St., New York City. 


Industries Exposition in 


C. E. Rogers Co. 


At Atlantic City C. E. Rogers Co. of 
8731 Witt St., Detroit, Mich., will exhibit 
their latest design High Temperature Pas- 
teurizer, together with their Stainless Steel 
Vacuum Pan. They will also have a new 
catalog ready for distribution at that time, 
covering their milk pasteurizing and spray 
drying equipment. This catalog will also 
contain considerable general information on 
these subjects. 


Verley Products Corp. 


In their booth at the big Atlantic City 
Verley 


manufacturers 


Dairy Industries Exposition the 
Products Corp., Chicago, II1., 
lactic cultures and flavor and aroma in- 
tensifiers for the dairy products manufac- 
turing trade together with cottage cheese 
coagulators and some specialized equipment 
utilized in dairy products plants, will have 
on hand a full display of its products ana 
comprehensive descriptions of their uses. 


Among the catalogs they will have avail- 
able is a recently issued bulletin by M. B. 
Michaclian, Ph.D. of the Verley Corp., ex- 
tensively considering the preparation and 
care of starters and their many uses. This 
highly valuable compendium of information 
on the subject contains a description of the 
various types of starters themselves; the 
production of flavor and aroma in them; their 
propagation ; the making of mother cultures ; 
and causes of certain defects. There is also 
contained a condensed listing of Verley prod- 
ucts and equipment for the dairy industry. 


New York August Price 


(Continued from Page 222) 
amounted to $94,818.95, made to those co- 
operatives which were certified as meeting 
certain requirements established by the 
orders. 

A total of $248,255.24 was added by the 
market administrator to the $8,087,490.86, 
which represents the amount of unreserved 
cash in the producer-settlement fund. Out 
of this total of $8,335,746.10 the administra- 
tor is holding as a reserve required by the 
orders $209,635.28 to provide against the 
contingency of errors in reports and pay- 
ments or of delinquencies in payments of 
handlers. 

The milk included in the August compu- 
tation came from approximately 61,000 dairy 
farmers in the states of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut. Handlers subject to 
the orders were required to pay producers 
for August milk on or before September 25. 


September Class 1 and 2-A Prices 


\dministrator Cladakis announced Septem- 
ber minimum prices for 3.5 per cent milk in 
handled in the New York 
City federal-state marketing area: 


the basic zone, 


Class 1 $2.45 per 


100 lbs 
Class 2-A pe 1.80* “ «s 


*Subject to possible plus skimmilk adjustment 
omputed later 


August Minimum Milk Prices 


The market administrator also announced 
minimum prices and butterfat differentials 
in effect for the month of August in the New 
York City area for 3.5 per cent milk by 
classes received by handlers from producers 
at plants in the 201-210 mile zone: 


Price Per point 
per butterfat 
Class ewt. differential 
I $2.45 04 
II-A 1.861 051 
11-B 1.55 043 
1-4 1.40 .938 
III-A 1.401 04 
IlI-B 1.45 04 
I1I-c 1.16 0 
Iti-D 128 0 
IV \ 1 93 Hes 
IV-B 1.110 027 
*Skimmilk uijustment $.061 nceluded n th 


prices listed 


League August Pool Prices 


The Dairymen’s League Cooperative .\s- 
sociation average net paid pool return 
producers for August was $1.81 per 100 ‘5s, 
for 3.5 per cent milk in the 201-210 mile 
freight zone. The comparable July figure 
was $1.698 which included 1.8c¢ represent.ng 
payments contributed as a result of the set 


ment of a misunderstanding between Mavor 
LaGuardia and leading distributors with <e- 
gard to an agreement made in connection 
with the September, 1939, price. The August, 
1939, price was $1.945. This includes an 
average city and location plus differential 
of 5c. Grade A premiums where earned are 
in addition. 


Sheflield August Milk Price 


Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., announced a net 
cash price for 3.5 per cent milk delivered 
during August of $1.80 per 160 lbs. after de- 
duction of “%c for association dues, .37 mills 
for bargaining agency dues and .13 mills for 
advertising tax. This compared with a July 
net figure $1.67 and an August, 1939, rate of 
$1.95. The price applies to the 201-210 mile 


zone, 
July-August Milk Receipts 


NEW YORK METROPOLITAN AREA 


Receipts Rail and Tru 
— 4$9-Qt. Cans 


Milk Cream Cor 
August, 1940 7.502 113,607 52,2 
August, 1939 438 119,085 63,621 
July 1940 .960 124,327 58,0 
July, 1939 », 287 130,348 £7,886 
Since Jan. 1, 1940 3741,024,843 356,035 
Since Jan. 1, 1939 -8021,105.637 378,889 





PHILADELPHIA METROPOLITAN AREA 


Receipts Rail and Tru 
40-Qt. Cans 

Milk Cream Co 
\ugcust 940 708,641 28,789 16,1 
\ugust 939 705.574 20,231 14,952 
July 1940 735,979 29,299 } 
July 1939 690,396 24.945 14,7 
Since Jan. 1, 1940 ».672,860 200,391 ‘1 
Since Jan. 1, 1939 5,288,612 184,974 18,2 


BOSTON METROPOLITAN AREA 





Receipts Rail and Tr 

10-Qt. Cans 

Cream Cor 
August, 1940 58.632 10 
August .1939 60.621 7 
July, 1940 6.956 1 
July, 1939 4,249 10 
Since Jan. 1, 1946 87.601 6 
Since Jan. 1, 1939 £0,025 








BUILD UP YOUR ROUTES WITH 


MUCKLE Insulated House Cabinets 


These valuable cabinets are a proved 
a Sales Help. Made of rust proof steel 


a with 4 


Ask your jobber or write 
us direct 


’ special asphalt coated insula- 
tion. Pull length piano type hinge 
practically unbreakable. 
in bottom to catch drippings and 
moisture. Attractively finished in dur- 
able water-proof aluminum or special 
colors. Three types 
Completely sanitary and full protec- 
tion in winter and summer. 


Loose tray We are: 


of letterinr. 














MUCKLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
118 E. Vine St., Owatonna, Minn. 
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Be ahead of your com- 
petitor, write today for 
prices and information. 
Send $1.00 for sample 
2 quart prepaid. 

















NOTICE! 


We announce there has been 
no change in our company 


INDEPENDENTLY OWNED— 
PERSONALLY 
BIG ENOUGH TO SERVE YOU — 
NOT TOO BIG TO KNOW YOU— 


OHIO BOTTLE CAP CO. 


PIQUA . 


MANAGED— 


OHIO 
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Bureauracy At Work 
(Continued from Page 219) 
mn. over 1% per cent fat,” or something 
sin ‘lar, instead of “dry skimmilk.” 


lecision in the matter by the F. S. A,, 
male public by ApMINIsTRATOR Pau V. 
M: Nutr, will, however, be contested in the 
courts. The American Dry Milk Institute 
ha- announced that action will be instituted 
by itself and two large milk producers’ co- 
of ratives to force legal acceptance of the 
desired designation of its products as “dry 
miik solids not fat.” 


lhe Institute and the dry milk industry 
as a whole have for some time been con- 
ducting a strong drive to eliminate the name 
“dry skimmilk” for its product—a term which 
in recent years has tended increasingly to 
militate against its sale, and which will be- 
come especially objectionable to many of the 
industry’s largest customers under the label- 
ing provisions of the Food, Drug and Cos- 
metics Act. 


It is difficult indeed to see justification 
in the refusal of the Washington officials 
to accede te a rehearing in the case and 
examine carefully into the reasonableness of 
the request for a change in terminology vu 
the part of this increasingly important branch 
of the dairy business. 


Certainly if it is developed that outlets 
are to be restricted through prejudice against 
continued use of the term “dry skimmilk” 

normal trade channels and through en- 
forced labeling of food products of which 
it forms an ingredient, the change should be 
not only permitted but encouraged. From 
the standpoint of the ultimate consumer, it 
makes no difference how the product is called 
as long as its standards of quality are, as at 
resent, fully maintained. 


A Valuable Bulletin 


XECUTIVES, students and observing 
3 economists of the dairy industry will 
—4 find a wealth of interesting and highly 
iluable data in a recent bulletin by CHARLES 

BLANForD of the staff of the New York 
state College of Agriculture, Cornell Uni- 
ersity, entitled “An Analysis of Dealers’ 
sales of Milk and Cream in the New York 
larket, 1933-1938.” Mr. BLANForp’s study 
vas prepared in cooperation with the Bureau 
f Agricultural Economics, United States 
Jepartment of Agriculture, and with the as- 
istance of such eminent authorities on milk 
narketing as Dr. LELAND SPENCER of Cornell 
nd Drs. O. C. Stine and E. E. Via of the 
sureau of Agricultural Economics. It was 
ublished at Ithaca, N. Y., under date of 
uly, 1940, by the Cornell University Agri- 
ultural Experiment Station, as Bulletin 735. 


Comprising its contents are the following 
eneral divisions: Statements of the pur- 
voses of the report; the nature and sources 
f its data; a description of the New York 
narketing area itself; the grades of milk and 
ypes of packages used, and a consideration 


October, 1940 


of receipts of milk and cream; trends in 
sales; variations in sales arising from the 
seasons, from the days of the week, from 
holidays, from price alterations, and from 
changes in business conditions; and a com- 
prehensive summary and series of con- 
clusions. 


Presenting its material graphically and 
with complete clarity, the bulletin afforas 
an exceptional picture of the mechanics of 
milk distribution in this tremendous field, of 
the trends in methods and practices in recent 
years, and of the many and varied factors 
bearing upon the merchandising scene. In an 
early issue the Review will give space to a 
more detailed consideration of Mr. BLAn- 
ForD’s valuable contribution to dairy in- 
dustry literature, likewise reprinting the text 
of his interesting summary of and cenclusions 
from the study. 


_—_§  —. = 


VALUABLE SHORT COURSES 


Massachusetts State College Offers 
Four Dairy Groups In 1941 


Professor J. H. Frandsen of the Depart- 
ment of Dairy Industry of the Massachusetts 
State College, at Amherst, announces that 
the department will offer four special and 
practical short courses of interest to dairy 
people. These courses are especially intend- 
ed to satisfy the needs of those interested 
in certain phases of the work and who do 
not feel that they can be away for an ex- 
tended period. 

The first course will be in Milk and Cream 
Testing; Analyzing and Inspecting of Milk 
Products, and problems pertaining thereto. 
This course will run from January 20-25, 
1941. 

The second is planned for those interested 
in Milk Plant Operation and the Manufac- 
ture of Milk Products from the Surplus 
Milk. This course will run from January 
27-February 1, 1941. 

The third is a review of the History and 
Development of the Ice Cream Industry, to- 
gether with the Application of Desirable 
Practices in the Ice Cream Field. This 
course, especially planned for those with 
limited experience in ice cream work, will 
run from February 3-8, 1941. 

The fourth course is a Week of Intensive 
Training for the Experienced Ice Cream 
Maker. This is especially planned for those 
who have had some experience in ice cream 
making or who have taken the third course. 
It will run from February 10-15, 1941. 

The two ice cream courses are so well co- 
ordinated that many plan to take both. These 
courses are arranged so that even the busy 
man should be able to get away for the 
length of the course. 

Full information regarding these short 
courses may be secured from the Depart- 
ment of Dairy Industry, or from the Direc- 
tor of Short Courses, M. S. C., Amherst, 
Mass. 
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Specializing in 
93 Score — 

Print Butter 


Sweet Cream 


in Carlots 


MARWYN 
DAIRY PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


105 W. Adams Street 
CHICAGO 
Telephone: RANDOLPH 1015 
®e 


Mark H. Fox R. E. Scholes 
President Vice President 





Detect 
DIRTY MILK 


Positive 
Quick 
Reliable 
Low Cost 
Durable 





With the Hinman Sediment Tester you can 
quickly detect dirty milk. You know before 
you dump milk in the weigh-tank whether 
it should be rejected. One man can make 
tests so fast that incoming cans are not 
held up. 


Write for Free illustrated folder telling all 
about this quick, simple tester. 


Hinman Milking Machine Co. 


Incorporated 


Dept. ST Oneida, New York 































































Defense Bills Enacted 


(Continued from Page 218) 


past summer. Production of evaporated milk 
(case goods) in August is estimated by the 
Agricultural Marketing 231,- 
572,000 pounds. This is an increase of 40,- 
190,000 pounds, or 21 the 
August production of last year and 58,911,- 
000 pounds, or 34 per cent, over the 5-year 
(1934-38) 
the 8 months, January to August, inclusive, 
is estimated at 1,826,206,000 pounds, an in- 
crease of 218,703,000 pounds, or 14 per cent, 


Service at 


per cent, over 


\ugust average. Production for 


over the production of the corresponding 
months of 1939, and 400,104,000 pounds, or 
28 per cent, over 5-year (1934-38) average 
for those months. 


this increase in 
production, manufacturers’ stocks of evap- 
orated milk (case goods) of 
totaled 349,433,000 


5,638,000 pounds from the September stocks 


Notwithstanding large 
September 1 
pounds, a decrease of 
of last year, though showing an increase of 
87,207,000 Ibs. above the 5-year average 


Exports of milk in August 
totaled 
exports of only 
this 


last year. 


evaporated 
52,963,962 compared with 


15,068,254 pounds in July 


pounds 


year and 1,975,887 pounds in August 
For the first 8 months this year, 
exports totaled 87,690,486 pounds compared 
with only 15,877,911 pounds during the cor- 


responding period last year. 


\ slight increase in wholesale selling 
prices of evaporated milk in August is re- 
ported. The average price for the months 
was $2.86 for a case of 48-14! 


an increase of 1 cent per case over the July 


ounce cans, 


average, 18 cents per case over the August 
average of last year, and 4 cents per case 
over the 1934-1938 August average. There 
was also a slight increase in prices paid by 
condensaries for fluid milk. The average 
for August was $1.32 per hundredweight, 


? 


plant delivery, a gain of 2 cents per hun- 
| 


dredweight over the July average, 4 cents 
\ugust 


of last year, but 4 cents per hundredweight 


per hundredweight over the average 


less than the 1934-1938 August average. 
As To Dry Milk 
In common with other lines of canned 
milk, estimated production of dry whole 


milk 


this than 


last, and dry skimmilk production in 


was higher in August year 
\ugust 
set a new record for the month, according 
to the A. M. S. The August production ex- 
ceeded that of the same month last year by 
28 per cent and the 5-year (1934-38) August 
Dry whole milk 
estimated to have 
been 10 per cent larger than that of the same 


1939. 


average by 33 per cent. 


production in August is 


month of 


Sales of dry skimmilk in August totaled 
28,239,000 pounds, a decrease of 7,000,000 
the reported for 
and around 8,000,000 pounds from 


pounds from sales July 


August 


sales of last year. Deliveries of only 120,000 


252 


pounds were made on federal purchases for 
relief distribution during August compared 
with 1,420,000 pounds in July. 


The average price received for dry skim- 
milk sold by manufacturers in August was 
6.32 cents per pound, compared with 6.16 
cents per pound in July this year and 5.83 


cents per pound in August, 1939. Manu- 
facturers’ prices of dry whole milk in August 


averaged 15.82 cents per pound, and dry 


buttermilk averaged 5.47 
Dry skimmilk 
turers on 


cents per pound. 


stocks held by manufac- 
September 1 totaled 45,989,000 
pounds, something over a month’s supply. 
The total sales of dry skimmilk, bulk goods, 
was 19,361,589 pounds for human food and 
8,877,051 pounds for animal feed, grand total 
28,238,640 pounds; dry whole milk, bulk 
goods, 1,162,326 pounds; dry buttermilk, bulk 
goods, 741,345 pounds for human consump- 
tion and 1,900,466 pounds for animal feed, a 
total of 2,641,811 


oo — 


CONTROL BOARD HEARINGS 


grand pounds. 





Indiana Regulatory Body Considers 
Changes In Milk Marketing Order 
The State Milk 
Control Board has completed a public hear- 
ing on three proposed changes in the market- 


Indianapolis, Ind. (EB) 


ing order for the local milk area which may 
result in a fluctuation in the price of retail 
milk. 

The 
sliding scale method of determining prices 


three proposed changes advocate a 
to be paid to milk producers by distributors, 
confining the milk market to producers meet- 
ing requirements of the city Board of Health 
and a market-wide pool. 

In the closing session R. P. Alexander of 
Chicago, controller of the Pure Milk Asso- 
ciation, told board members how the market- 
wide pool for the area here could be com- 


puted under the sliding scale price plan. 
Marion Moore of the Indiana Condensed 
Milk Co. of Leganon, Ind., declared that 


manufacturers of dairy products outside of 
the local area are placed at a disadvantage 
He 
advocated competitive prices for the surplus 
result in 


because they pay less for surplus milk. 


which would higher prices to 


farmers. 


ee 
HOOD EXECUTIVE NAMED 


Fred Musche, office manager of the stores 
department of H. P. Hood & Sons, 103 Erie 
St., Cambridge, will lead the Hood 
Stores group in the Greater Boston Annual 
Maintenance Appeal of The Salvation Army. 
This John E. Wilson, 


head of the industry and finance division of 


again 


was announced by 
the $200,000 effort, which got underway at 
a “Kick-Off” supper in the City 
October 8. 


Boston 
Club on 

Having made a commendable showing in 
the 1939 effort, Mr. Musche is gathering 
the good workers in that campaign, to set a 
new record this year. 





° ° ; 
Anti-trust Suit Ended 
(Continued from Page 222 
Count three charged a conspiracy to pre- 
vent independent merchants from delivering 
milk, either to homes or stores, in compecti- , 
tion with the indicted firms. It was allewed 2. 

the defendants engaged in picketing, violence 

and boycotts. 
The fourth 

to limite the 

Chicago and 


count set forth a conspiracy 
supply of milk flowing into 

accused the Health Depart- $ 
producers’ and dealers’ asso- 

ciation with playing principal roles in tha 
activity. 


< 
x 


ment and the 


a 


Each of the defendants, now freed of all 
charges, disclaimed any culpability and E 
waged a strong protracted fight for exon- 
eration. 


List of Those Involved 


The full list of those named in the indict- 
ments but now freed under the consent decree, 
is as follows: 

Herman N. 
Health. 
Paul Krueger, chief sanitary 

tion, Board of Health. 


William J. Guerin, 
joard of Health. 


Leslie G. Goudie, 
International 


Bundesen, president Chicago Board of 


officer, Dairy S« 


chief of City Dairy Inspection 


president Joint 
Brotherhood of 
Daniel A. 
Attorney 
Ill. 


Council No. 25 En 
Teamsters Union 4 
Gilbert, chief 
Thomas J. 


Captain 
State’s 
County, 

The Borden Co. of New York 
Borden Co. officers: H. W. 
vice-president. and S. M 
chairman Midwest district. 

Borden-Weiland division officers of Borden Co.: “ 
Charles L. Dresel, president; Harry M. Reser, _ 
vice-president; W .A. Daril, vice-president; O. D ms 
Smaha treasurer; R. W. Nessler, a 
sistant secretary, and F. A. Webb, safety bureau - 
director. 2:4 

Borden-Weiland, 

Dairy Co., Chicago, 

Francis H 


investigator for 
Courtney of Cook il 


and Chicago. 
Comfort, New 
Columbus, 


York 


208s, Ohio. 


assistant as- 


individuals). 
officers: D. B. Peck al 
Kullman, Jr., vice-presi- D. 
dent; M. T. Metzger, vice-president; J. F. Phil- SI 
lippi, vice-president, and H. T. Adamson, treas- U 
urer F 


Freed dome 


Inc. (same 
Bowman 


president; 


Capitol Dairy Co., 
president. 
Hunding Dairy Co.: Carl W 
president 


Chicago: Hyman I. 


Hunding, vice 

International Dairy Co., 
secretary 

Sidney Wanzer & 
Wanzer. vice-president, 
vice-president 

Western-United Dairy Co., 
Dick, president; Samuel S 
Louis G. Glick, 

United Dairy Co., 
Westerr 

Western 


uals as 


Chicago: Louis Janata v 


Sons, Inc Gordon 


Wanzer, 


Chicago: 
and H. Stanley 


Chicago: 
Dick, 
chairman of the 


Maurice 
treasurer, and 
board F 
Chicago: individuals as - 
United. ( 
Dairy Co., Inc., Chicago; same individ- 
Western-United. . 
Associated Milk Dealers In Chicago; P. 
Potter executive secretary; Otto Black, field 
representative, and the following officers fre 
companies already named: Louis Janata, L.° ¢ 
Glick, W. A. Baril, D. B. Peck, H. Stanle 
Wanzer, M. S. Dick, C. W and H 
Freed 
Milk D Bottle Exchange: Chicago: Indivic- 
uals from companies already named: R. W 
Nessler, F. H. Kullman, Jr., F. A. Webb, H A 
Wanzer and M. 8S. Dick. 
Pure Milk Association, Chicago: John P. Casé 
Naperville, Ill president; Don N. Geyer, B« 
ton, Mass secretary; E. E. Houghtby, 
bona, Ill treasurer; ward F. Cooke, Elr 
hurst, Ill.. public relations director; Lowell I 
Oranger, Maple Park, Ill, fluid sales depar 
ment manage and P. J. Knox, marketing d 
partment officer 


same 








ne en Ol a 


Hunding 


ilers 








Milk Wagon Drivers Union, Chicago: Robert G 
Fritchie, president; James Kennedy, vice-pres 
dent; Steve Sumner, secretary; Fred C. Dahms 
recording secretary; F. Ray Bryant 

Leland Spencer, Ithaca, N. Y., and W. A. Went 
worth, New York, arbitrators in price disputes 


between producers and distributor§. 
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Milk Dealers’ Sessions 


(Continued from Page 224) 

Tuesday Afternoon 
Go to plant section 

Wednesday Afternoon 
Practical Experience with the New Medium 
Quality Control—A. J. Powers, Borden’s 
m Products, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Leader of Dis- 
ssion, Dr. M. A. Collins, United Farmers 
yp. Cry. Assn., Charlestown, Mass. 
The Pigments, Vitamins, and Enzymes of 
Ik in Relation to Changes in Flavor and 
tritive Value—Dr. D. B. Hand, Cornell Uni- 
sity, Ithaca, N a 
Cooked Flavor in Milk, A Study of Its Cause 
i Prevention Dr Il. A. Gould, Michigan 
ite College, E. Lansing, Mich. 
Simplified Cultural Methods for the Diag- 
is of Streptococcic Mastitis—Dr. talph B. 
tle, Rockefeller Institute, Princeton, N. J.; 
ider of Discussion, Dr John G. Harden- 
gh, Walker-Gordon Lab. Co., Inec., Plains- 
eo m4 


R rts of Committees 


on of Officers. 
PLANT SECTION 
Rutland Room, ist Floor 
rman—T. J Kullman; Secretary—R. J. 
msey. 
Monday Afternoon 
Appointment of Committees. 
Symposium: Problems in Plant Operation 


\) How Equipment Selection Influences Plant 
resign and Operation—H McNabb, Sheffield 
ms Co., Ine New York City 
B) Practical Operating Problems 
Refrigeration problems, (b) Care of bottle 


ishers, and (c) Effect of proper handling of 
vr on efficiency—Hans Edel, Gehl’s Guernsey 
irms, Milwaukee, Wis 
Problems in Handling of Glass Containers 
Milk—Dr. Julian H. Toulouse, Chief Service 
Engineer, Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


3:45—Lighting and Milk Processing Report of the 


Illuminating Engineers Society Prof J oO 
Kraehenbuehl, Univresity of Illinois, Urbana, 
il 


4:15—Report of Progress on Plant Manual—Chair, 


nan, Plant Advisory Committee. 


Tuesday Afternoon 

teport of Committee on New Machinery and 
Equipment—John Forslew, Chicago, Ill.; John 
M. Staz, Philadelphia, Pa.; F. E. Goldsmith, 
New York City; R. C. Moore, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Edwin A. Kayser, St. Louis, Mo.; L. 8S. Holler, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
15—Joint Session With Laboratory Section 
Short Time Pasteurization—Dr. T. W. Work- 
man, Deputy Commissioner, Connecticut .Dairy 
and Food Commission, Hartford, Conn., and 
Department of Bacteriology, Yale University. 
Short Time High Temperature Pasteurization 
Using Tubular Heat Exchanger—F. C. Clauson, 
Flynn Dairy Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 
0—Homogenized Milk—Some Practical Operat- 

ing Problems 
(a) Factors affecting fat rising, (b) Factors 
affecting curd tension, and (c) Control of sedi- 
ment—Prof. P. H. Tracy, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, II. 


° 
Wednesday Afternoon 





2:00—Demonstration of Proper Assembly of 


Fittings and Fabrication of Milk Lines—George 
Putnam, Creamery Package Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
Il. 


2:30—Reports of Committees. 


Election of Officers. 

5—Information Trading Posts 

(A) Milk Plant Design and Maintenance—Co- 
hairmen, John Forslew, Chicago, IIL; J. 
Ridgeley Parks, Baltimore, Md.; James Riley, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

‘B) Milk Plant Operation—Co-chairmen, R. 4 
Ramsey, Cleveland, Ohio; Dennis E. Nofsinger. 
Richmond, Va.; Ross J. Quirie, Charlestown, 
Mass. 

(C) By-Products and Specialties—Co-chairmen, 
Dr. F. Bruce Baldwin, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
CC. R. Freed, Winston-Salem, N. C.; Prof. P. H. 
Tracy, Urbana, IIl. 

D) Power and Refrigeration — Co-chairmen, 
George F. Poppensief, New York City; G. C. 
Clark, Philadelphia, Pa.; William Niebaum, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

{(E) Transportation—Co-chairmen, Edwin A. 
Kayser, St. Louis. Mo.; C. F. Hawes, New 
York City; L. J. Moutier, Peoria, Il. 


PRODUCTION SECTION 

West Room, 13th Floor 
1airman—R. Cc. Dayton; Secretary—C R. 
Roberts. 

Monday Afternoon 
45—Appointment of Committees. 
(60—Symposium: Efficient Milk Production 
(A) Improving Herds to Reduce Milk Production 
Costs—O. E. Reed, Chief, U. S. Bureau of Dairy 
Industry, Washington, D. C. 

(B) Producer-Dealer Cooperation—Dr. H. B. 


October, 1940 


2:00—Production Trends—Dr. John L. 


Chairman—F Cc 


Ellenberger, University of Vermont, Burlington, 
Vt. 

(C) Lowering Costs Through Efficient Farm 
Management—A Practical Example—E. 8S. Brig- 
ham, President, National Life Insurance Co., 
Montpelier, Vt. 

(D) Improved Herd Efficiency Through Co- 
operative Artificial Breeding of Dairy Cattle— 
Dr. J. W. Bartlett, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N. J. Leader of discussion, to be 
selected. 


Tuesday Afternoon 


Wilson, 
U. 8S. Agricultural Marketing Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Milking Machines—Their Operation and Effect 
Upon Milk Production and Mastitis—Dr. A. C. 
Dahlberg, N. Y. Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Geneva, N. Y. 

A Study of Milk Cooling Systems for Dairy 
Farms—Prof. F. C. Fenton, Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan, Kan. 

Control of Disease Dissemination Through Pub- 
lic Sales—Dr. R. A. Hendershott, Chief, N. J. 
Department of Agriculture, Trenton, N, J 
Report of the Production Advisory Committee 
—Mastitis Handbook—Dr. R. C. Roueche, Chair- 
man, Production Advisory Committee 

Reports of Committees 

Election of Officers 


Wednesday Afternoon 


2:00—Loss of Fresh Milk Sales to Evaporated 


Dr. C. W. Pierce Penn. State College, State 
College, Pa. 

What are the Extra Costs of Requirements for 
the Production of Fluid Market Milk Over Milk 
for Manufacturing Purposes ?—Paul Young, 
Telling-Belle Vernon Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

What Differentials Above Evaporated Code Are 
Necessary to Insure Adequate Supply of Class 
One Milk of Satisfactory Sanitary Quality? 
Dr. R. K Froker University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis 


CONTROLLERS’ COUNCIL 


Garden Room, Lounge Floor 
Nieman; Secretary Ww Cc 
Blunk 

Monday Afternoon 


1:45—Appointment of Committees 
2:00—Our Program—F. C 


Nieman, Sid. Wanzer 
& Sons, Inc., Chicago 
Symposium: Cost Reports We Like to Have 
(A) The Plant Manager Dr. F. Bruce Bald- 
win, Jr., Baldwin Dairies, Inc Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
(B) The Sales Manager—F. W. Root, Glen- 
dale Farms, Inc Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
Cost Reports for Operating Heads—Harry E. 
Howell, Controller, Grinnell Co., Inec., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
Application of the International Electric Ac- 
counting Machines to Retail Route Accounting 
and Related Problems—G. H. Bemis, Electric 
Accounting Machine Division International 
jusiness Machines Corp., Endicott, N. Y¥ 
Our Company's Experience cdgar B. Parsons, 


Crowley’s Milk Co., Inc., Binghamton, N. Y.: 
discussion leader for session, Charles W. Tucker, 
H. P. Hood & Sons, Inc., Boston, Mass 


Tuesday Morning 

10:00—Practical Demonstration of the Association 
Simplified Cost System Illustrating Simple 
Method of Accounting for Butterfat and Route 
Costs—E. B. McClain, Association Accountant, 
International Assn. of Milk Dealers, Chicago, II. 
Open Forum Discussion: ‘‘Echoes’’ from Mem- 
bers Who Use the System. 


Tuesday Afternoon 
2:00—Symposium: Distribtuion Methods—Their Ef- 
fect on Operating Costs 

(A) The Elwell Sliding Scale Plan, Edwin 8. 

Elwell, Northland Milk and Ice Cream Co., 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

(B) The Single Service Container—E. L. Veh- 

low, Fluid Market Milk Assistant. California 

Department of Agriculture, Sacramento, Cal. 

(C) Use of Two and Four Quart Bottles—A. J. 

Bergfeld, Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, Man- 

agement Engineers, New York City. 

Reports of Committees 

Election of Officers. 


Wednesday Afternoon 
2:00—Unempolyment Insurance Taxes Reduction 
Through Merit Rating—James A. Councilor, 
Partner, James A. Councilor and Co., Certified 
Public Accountants, Washington, D. C. 
Merit Rating Principles Determining Employers’ 
Rates—Hugo Swan, Marketing Counselor, Dairy 
Products Institute of Texas, Dallas, Tex. 
Panel Session: Benefits to be Derived Through 
Use of Various Route Accounting Procedures 
(A) Present Association Simplified System— 
James G. Rennie, Virginia Dairy Co., Inc., 
Richmond, Va. 
(B) Standard Order System—Charles E. Her- 
lihy. 2nd, Herlihy Bros., Inc Somerville, 
Mass. 
(C) Daily Ever-Balanced Method—J. M. For- 
bis, Forest Hill Dairy, Memphis, Tenn 






1:45—Get Acquainted Period. 


(4) Use of Recordak Equipment—R. J. Kister, 
Menzie Dairy, McKeesport, Pa. 
Open Forum Discussion. 


SALES AND ADVERTISING SECTION 
Vernon Room, Lounge Floor 


Chairman—Raymond Skinner; Secretary—David 


E. Price. 
Monday Afternoon 


Appointment of Committees. 


2:00—Promotion With Purpose—Leader, Miss 


Gertrude Drinker, Director, The Dairy Council, 
Richmond, Va Members of Panel, Dr. Rupert 
Powell, Miss Lena Lawson, Mrs. Philip Kitter 
plan, Mr. Claude Parcell, Dr. Moffett Bowman, 
Mrs. Frances Taylor, Dr. C. L. Outland, Mr. 
W. M. Cease. 
:00—The Budget for Advertising 
(A) What should it include? 
(B) How much should it be? 
P. H. Kemper, Bowman Dairy Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 
30—Advertising Information Please 
(A) What percentage of the advertising budget 
should be devoted to different media? 
(B) How much should be spent on advertising 
for different sized companies and cities? 
(C) How effective are different kinds of adver- 
tising? 
joard of experts P. H. Kemper Chicago 
Ill.; G. L. Ogle, Evansville, Ind Edward 
Volkwein, Jacksonville, Fla.; G. R. Sheetz, 
Altoona, Pa. 


Tuesday Afternoon 


12:00—Round Table Lancheon Conferencs 
tutland Room, ist Floor 


As in past years the feature of this popular 
luncheon will be subject signs on each table 
enabling members to pick the subject they wish 
to discuss during their meal. 

2:00—‘‘Dirt Selling’’ Vernon E. (Sam) Vining 


Merch. Mer., Proctor Electric Co Philadelphia, 
Pa 
2:45—Introducing a Selection System for Milk 
Route Salesmen, Clerks, and Other Personnel 
Dr. Verne Steward, Verne Steward & Asso 
ciates, Los Angeles, Cal 
3:30—Town Meeting—Sales of By-Products 
(A) How to Increase By-Product Sales 
(B) Vitamin D Milks 
(Cc) Fruit Juice 
— Burns Whiting Milk Co., Boston 
Mass.; Web Maddox, Maddox Milk Products 
Co., Fort Worth, Tex.; F. W. Root, Glen 
dale Farms, Inc Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
4:15—Reports of Committees 
Election of Officers 


Wednesday Afternoon 
2:00—Information Please! Will Business Supply 
the Answers?—Miss Mabel G Fianley, The 
torden Co., New York City. 
2:45—New Developments in Glass Milk Containers 
Scott Faron, Glass Container Assn., New 
York City. 
,0—Delivery Problems ‘Biz Quiz’’ 
(A) Customer turnover 
(B) Daylight delivery 
(C) Six-day delivery 
(D) Multiple unit containers 
(E) Reduction of special deliveries 
Board of experts, George F. Barber, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; H. C. Hansen, Lansing, Mich.; 
S. Slaughter, New York City. 
Wednesday Night 
Milk Deaelrs. Reception Banquet and tall at 


Haddon Hall 
o—n Go 


FRED A. WEBB DIES 





On September 14th, the death of Fred A. 
Webb, Safety Director of the Borden-Wieland 
Division of The Borden Co., in Chicago 
and General Chairman of the Food Section 
of the National Safety Council became 
known. Mr. Webb had been active in the 
Section for several years, and his loss will 
be deeply felt by all. 


-—* 


CONTROL BOARD SUES 





Indianapolis, Ind. (E. .B.).—The Indiana 
State Milk Control Board has filed two in- 
junction suits in Circuit. Court at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., seeking to enjoin two dairies 
there from operating without a state license. 
The defendants are Paul Strombeck, oper- 
ating the Strombeck Dairy, and Frieda and 
Fred Bradtmiller, operating the People’s 
Dairy. 
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Atlantic City Events 


(Continued from First Page) 
for the full period of the Show upon payment 
of admission fees of $100 for each repre- 
sentative if the company represented is not 
a DISA member company. 


“C-2—Any number of representatives of 
non-exhibiting manufacturers of dairy indus- 
trial machinery and supplies may be admitted 
for the full period of the Show upon pay- 
ment of admisssion fees of $25 for each 
representative if the company represented is 
a DISA member company. 

“C-3—However, no representatives of com- 
panies which have been found for any reason 
ineligible to participate in the Exposition as 
exhibitors are eligible to admission to the 
Exposition as individuals. 

The Credentials Committee 

“Any admissions eligibilities are determin- 
able—under basic policies established by the 
DISA membership—by an important Ex- 
position Credentials Committee. 

“Pre-Exposition eligibility matters should 
be routed to the committee, in writing, 
through the general office of DISA at 232 
Madison Ave., New York City. 

“Eligibility matters which may arise with- 
in the period of the Show should be presented 
to the registration and credentials staff of 
DISA at registration headquarters at the 
main entrance of the Exposition.” 

The 1940 Exposition Credentials Commit- 
tee comprises: K. L. Wallace, Chairman, 
Walker-Wallace Limited; C. G. Chappell, 
Dairy Supply & Equipment Company; W. 
RK. McEwen, Cherry-Burrell Corporation; 
C. L. Patterson, Westfalia Separator Com- 
pany, Inc.; R. J. Scheu, Kelvinator Divi- 
sion, Nash-Kelvinator Corporation; Norman 
Thomas, Sr., Joe Lowe Corporation. 


Judging Contest Opens Events 
The first event of the week will be the 
Students’ National Contest in Judging Dairy 
Products which takes place on Monday morn- 
ing, 9:00 a.m., October 21st in the Public 
Auditorium. 


Dairy manufacturing students from a score 
of colleges in the country and Canada are 
already preparing to participate in the con- 
test. The three winning teams are each 
awarded a fellowship for advanced study by 
DISA. The fellowships are later given to 
one student from each winning college by a 
faculty committee. Medals and loving cups 
are also given as prizes-by DISA and the 
International Association of Ice Cream Man- 
ufacturers and the International Association 
of Milk Dealers. 

On Tuesday evening, October 22nd, the 
awards will be announced by the committee 
at the Honor Evening Dinner which will 
be held in the Cosmopolitan Club. The 
Honors Dinner will have an added feature 
this year contributing to its merriment. Held 
jointly with it will be the All-American Re- 
union Dinner, a get-together of dairy tech- 
nology graduates from schools and colleges 
all over the continent. It is being sponsored 
by the National Alumni Reunion Committee 
under the chairmanship of Professor C. A. 
Iverson, of Iowa State College. 
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Another event will be the presentation of 
scrolls and tokens of esteem by DISA to 
nearly one hundred members of its three 
Veterans’ Clubs—the Twelve-Timers, the 
Come-Eleveners and the Ten-Strikers—com- 
posed of men who have attended those num- 
bers of Dairy Industries Expositions. Special 
club headquarters for these men will be 
established in the convention hall. 


List of The Exhibitors 


A-1 Bottling Machinery Co., Dover, N. J. 

The Akron Equipment Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Alkem Products Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Brackenridge, Pa. 


The Louis Allis Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Alloy Products Corp., Waukesha, Wis. 
Aluminum Seal Co., New Kensington, Pa. 
Ambrosia Chocolate Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


American Can Co., New York, N. Y. 

American Food Laboratories, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

American Hard Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 

American Maize-Products Co., New York, N. Y. 

American Milk Review, 173 Chambers St., New 
York, N. Y. 

The American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio. 

American Seal-Kap Corp., 1105 44th Dr., Long 
Island City, N. 

Anderson Bros. Mfg. Co., Rockford, Ill. 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 

Armour and Co., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 


Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

A. H. Arnold & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Atlantic Gelatin Co., Inc., Woburn, Mass. 
Atlantic Stamping Co., Rochester, N. Y¥ 
The Attach-A-Bike Co., Greenville, Ohio. 


Bagby & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Walter Baker & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Baker Box Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Balch Flavor Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Barker Poultry Equipment Co., Ottumwa, Iowa. 

H. Baron & Co., Inc., Linden, N. J 

W. W. Barnum, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

The Bassick Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

The Bastian-Blessing Co., Inc., Chicago, III. 

Batavia Body Co., Inc., Batavia, Ill, 

Bessire & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Beverage Engineering & Equipment Corp., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Bireley’s, Inc., Hollywood, Cal. 

Blanke-Baer Extract & Preserving Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Bloomer Bros. Co., Newark, N. Y. 

Bowey’s. Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

R. D. Bodle Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Braun Brush Co., Woodhaven, N. Y. 

The Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

Brown Packing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Buffalo Foundry & Machine Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Buhl Stamping Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Bump Pump Co., La Crosse, Wis. 

The Bush Manufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn. 


California Fruit Growers Exchange, Ontario, Cal. 

Century Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Cherry-Burrell Corp., 427 W. Randolph St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Chester Dairy Supply Co., Chester, Pa. 

Chocolate Products Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Choice Foods, Inc., Plymouth, Mich. 

Citrus Concentrates, Inc., Dunedin, Fla. 

Cleaver-Brooks Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Cleveland Fruit Juice Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Confectionery-Ice Cream World, New York, N. Y. 

Cop the Cream, Inc., Hazleton, Pa. 

Corn Products Refining Co., New York, N. Y. 

Crane Co., Chicago, Ill. 

The Creamery Package Mfg. Co., 1243 W. Wash- 
ington Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

Cream Top Bottle Corp., Albany, N. Y. 

Crown Cork & Seal Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Cumberland Case Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Curtis Refrigerating Machine Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Cutler Metal Products Co., Camden, N. J. 

Cycle Transport Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Dairy Machinery Manufacturing Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Dairy Supply & Equipment Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

De Kalb Wagon Co., De Kalb, Il. 

The De Laval Separator Co., 165 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

De Raef Corp., Kansas City, Mo. 

Diamond T Motor Car Co., Chicago, Il. 

Diveo-Twin Truck Co., Detroit, Mich. 

The Diversey Corp., Chicago, Ill. 

Dixie-Vortex Co., Easton, 

C. Doering & Son, Inc., 
cago, Ill, 

Dole Refrigerating Co., Chicago, Il. 

Dominion Glass Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que., Can. 

Thomas W. Dunn Co.. New York, N. Y. 

E. I. Du Pont Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Duro Chrome Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 


Pa. 
375 W. Lake St., Chi- 


Egg-Safety Carton Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Embosograf Corp. of America, New York, N. Y. 
Erie Crate Manufacturing Co., Erie, Pa. 
Ex-Cell-O Corp., Pure-Pak Div., Detroit, Mich. 
Eze-Orange Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Fiske Brothers Refining Co., Newark, N. J. 
Food Devices, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Foote & Jenks, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 

The J. B. Ford Sales Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
Fort Wayne Dairy Equipment Co., Fort Wayne, 


Ind. 

The Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass. 

Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 

Frigidaire Div., General Motors Sales Corp., 
Dayton, Ohio. 


The Gardner-Richardson Co., Middletown, Ohio. 

Geuder, Paeschke & Frey Co., Milwaukee, Wi 

General Dairy Equipment Co., Minneapolis, Minn, 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

General Laboratories Div., Pennsylvania alt 
Manufacturing Co.., Philadelphia, Pa. 

General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Girton Manufacturing Co., Millville, Pa. 

Glass Container Assn. of America, New York, 


Grand Rapids Cabinet Co., Grand Rapids, Mic 
Great Lakes Bottle Cap Co., Detroit, Mich. 
S. Gumpert Co., Inc., Ozone Park, L. I., N. Y. 


Hackney Bros. Body Co., Wilson, N. C. 

Hanovia Chemical & Manufacturing Co., Newark, 
N. J. 

Harmonica Bar Frozen Products Corp., Brooklyn, 
mM. Be 

Arthur Harris & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Paul Hawkins Co., Chicago, Ill. 

The Heil Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Heyman Process Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Homogenizer Corp., Ltd., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Hopwood-Monarch Retinning Co., Inc., Jersey City, 

J. 


Horner Sales Corp., Investment Bldg., Pittsburgh 
Pa. 

Howell Electric Motors Co., Howell, Mich. 

The Hudson Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill 
Hydro Silica Corp., Gasport, N. Y. 


Ice Cream Field, New York, N. Y. 

The Ice Cream Trade Journal, New York, N. Y 
Illinois Baking Corp., Chicago, Ill. 

Illinois Cooperage Manufacturing Co., Chicago, 


Illinois Creamery Supply Co., Chicago, III. 
Illinois Iron & Bolt Co., Carpentersville, Ill. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York, N. Y. 
International Cooperage Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Isrin-Oliver Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Jensen Machinery Co., Inc., Bloomfield. N. J 
Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Robert A. Johnston Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


K. W. Novelty Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The E. A. Kaestner Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The Kalva Corp., North Chicago, III. 

Kalva Venders, Inc., Chicago, III. 

The Kay Machinery Co., Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 

Keiner Williams Stamping Co., Richmond Hill 
a es 

Kelco Co., New York, N. Y. 

Kelvinator Div., Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Kimble Glass Co., Crystal Ave., Vineland, N. J. 

H. Kohnstamm & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y 

Kold-Hold Manufacturing Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Krim-Ko Co., Chicago, Il. 


Lamb Glass Co., Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 

The Lathrop-Paulson Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Liberty Glass Co., Sapulpa, Okla. 

Lily-Tulip Cup Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Limpert Bros., Inc., Vineland, N. J. 

The Liquid Carbonic Corp., Chicago, Ill. 

Lookout Boiler & Manufacturing Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

Joe Lowe Corp., New York, N. Y. 


The McCormick Co., Inc., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mack Trucks, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 

Walter Maguire Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

S. H. Mahoney Extract Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Manton-Gaulin Mfg. Co., Inc., Charlton St 
Everett, Mass. 

Marco Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Maryland Baking Co., Baltimore, Md 

The Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., 60 E. 42nd 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Meese, Inc., Madison, Ind. 

The Menasha Products Co., Menasha, Wis. 

Merckens Chocolate Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Metal Sponge Sales Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Meyer Body Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Geo. J. Meyer Manufacturing Co., Cudahy, Wis 

David Michael & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mid-West Bottle Cap Co., Inc., Belvidere, Ill. 

Milk Bottle Crate Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Milk Plant Monthly, Chicago, Ill. 

Milligan & Higgins Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Mission Dry Corp., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Mitchell & Smith, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 

Mojonnier Bros. Co., 4601 W. Ohio St., Chicag», 
Ill. 


121 S. Negley Ave,. 


Monitor Process Corp., Jersey City. N. J. 

Mono Service Co., Oraton St. and Verona Ave, 
Newark, N. J. 

Morris Paper Mills, Chicago, Il. 

John H. Mulholland Co., Milford, Del. 

Mundet Cork Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


National Biscuit Co., New York, N. Y. 

National Carbon Co., Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 
National Fireproofing Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
National Folding Box Co., New York, a ae 


AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 
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J. Na ional Pectin Products Co., Chicago, Ill. Thermo-Vac Corp., Boston, Mass. ENTERS NEW FIELD 
N. or-Whitehead & Co., St. Louis, Mo. Thermal Engineering Corp., Richmond, Va. 
ich Cc. Nelson Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo. Theurer Wagon Works, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Wavne. Ni gara Blower Co., New York, N. Y. a. Machine & Supply Co., Inc. The Douthitt Corp. Adds Frozen Food 
O: .s & Burger Co., Cattaraugus, N. Y. Toledo Scale Co., Toledo, Ohio. ‘ . ee 
O- i:te Products, Inc., New York, N. ¥._ The Torsion Balance Co., New York, N. Y. Lockers To Its Dairy Line 
com, 2 SHRM Santa te ony, eeclone ete Co tear 
2 sa a ' ee ee Se “The Documents in the Case” is the title 
P Dairy Review. San Francisco, Cal. yler Fixture Corp., Niles, Mich. ; i 
Ohio. Pa.'.age Closure Corp., Newark, N. J. nici aime noe i” siti a of an attractive bulletin just put out by, The 
Ww ; ~d : Spri nion Stee roducts Co., ion, ich. . M . ey 
1 Minn “ aa. Wee tee acaae United Milk Crate & Box Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. Douthitt Corporation of Chicago on the sub- 
: * : comin & “m 7 United States Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. Ses ‘ Int Be 
» 2 N ep] i hic * 4 y > > “Le 1 
. ori ee —— a United Steel & Wire Co., Battle Creek, Mich. ject of the Douthitt Uni Frez Locker Plant. 
Pe Cailler Kohler Swiss Chocolates Co., Inc., Universal Glass Products Co., Parkersburg, W. Va. The bulletin is directed first to the banker, 
w ¥ , me Ze : ¢ . 
n Pose - nd i. Calin a w. Vanilla Laboratories, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. the business man and the professional man 
al + Bere canal ee The Vilt Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. . , +4: 
a bs emere Requiater Go.. Calenen, Il. Virginia ‘Dave Tatwast Co “fee. Bresidyn N. ¥ in the country’s smaller cities. It streeses 
Pur Carbonic, .. New Yo : a 3 t Co.. ve . %. F. . , 
Mic o ds tie. Cotiaien, Cite J. H. H. Voss Co., New York, N. Y. the advantages of the Cold Storage Locker 
1. Qur _O., « LD ‘ : ‘ q é 
N.Y ; ; oe ’ Walker Vehicle Co., Chicago, Ill. Plant in inducing people to spend more of 
Reve & Mitchell Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Walker-Wallace Limited, Toronto, Ont., Can. hei : ohh t ; ~~ new 
- = —, = — oo ‘.™ Warner-Jenkinson Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. their money with home town merchants Dy 
Newark, Republic Stee TP., eveland, 0. Waukesha Foundry Co., Waukesha, Wis. > oh > expedi . givi ure . 
Ri & Adams Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. Washusha Specialty Co.. Wacketea, Wis, the simple expedients of giving rural folks 
rooklyn, ~ i aa gg lg ba — & Fixture Co., Inc., Los An- an incentive for coming more often into town 
tobt » tnc., Cambridge, i geles, Cal. : . ri : 
C. E. Rogers Co., 8731 Witt St., Detroit, Mich. Westfalia Separator Co., Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. and by making it necessary for housewives 
Sanitary seeng Ro Corp., Syarcuse, N. Y. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Springfield, in town to come frequently to the business 
Th Sanitary Tinning Co., Cleveland, Ohio. . ; a . : : by 
S. & 8. Cone Corp., New York. N. Y. The Whirlflo Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. district. Thus in helping themselves, they 
al. S: : Arms Corp., Utica, N. Y¥. The White Motor Co., Cleveland, Ohio. hel | hei 
lta. Harold L. Schaefer, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. le rm Ag aaa = N. H. 1elp also their town. 
’ Schwartz Manufacturing Co., Two Rivers, Wis. 4 Hig , 4 ° 
tsburgh, Scalriat Ga.. ine., Palen. B . bce ay Ra Rng Mange oo - . It goes on to show how locker plant instal- 
d P. Bee * ~ q ‘ + Ne » Nz. . . 
; (Locking Carton Con Caisson i Wisner Manufacturing Corp., New York, N. f. lations can beneftt the meat market, the 
ll a sole rw hares Wolf Co., Phi , Pa. ¢ : 
tT gee = coe —e gg 4 N. ¥ La watt Soscaee Ga’ Chevdnnt Ohio grocery and food store, the creamery, milk 
arle . Sherman rp., New ° - &. . “J , 
Siector Products, St. Louis, Mo. as Worksman Cycle Co., New York. N. Y. plant, condensery and cheese factory, the co- 
N. ¥ Smith-Lee Co., Inc., Oneida, N. Y. R. G. Wright Co., Buffalo, N. Y. -ratives and eve he filling ati 
ot J — Smith Sales Co., Inc., Rochester, York Ice Machinery Corp., York, Pa. operatives and even the filling station 
Chicago sol > a | Michael Yundt Co., Waukesha, Wis. The Douthitt Corporation, long active in 
7 i ee ee SS ee a a Zeroll Co., Toledo, Ohio. the design and building of milk drying equip- 
; Southern Dairy Products Journal, Atlanta, Ga. EDUCATIONAL SECTION ment, thus becomes identified with this rather 
, N.Y. Spear Metal Utilities Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. . ns , ‘ ¥ ” s . eat . . 
Stamsvik Manufacturing Co., Inc., Grove City, —— To. fom... Coenen, Ohio. recent but fast-growing industry; the re- | 
Pa - . 2 _ as < " Cans yera >, "Lee 9 
J. Standard Cap and Seal Corp., Chicago, Ill. Indiana Mfg. of Dairy Products, Indianapolis, Ind. frigerated locker plant. 
. Standard Milk Machinery Co., Inc., Louisville, International Association of Milk Dealers, Chicago, a 
Ky. Ill . : _ 
3 ; : . . oT _— ERC . 
Stangard-Dickerson Corp., Newark, N. J. International Association of Ice Cream Manufac- CHANGES IN PERSONNEL 
Star-Kay oe 4 Inc., New York, N. Y. turers, Washington, D. C. . a 
The Stark Brick Co., Canton, Ohio. Seat : . . 
St irdy-Bilt Equipment Corp., W. Allis, Mil- National Association of Retail Ice Cream Mfrs., Platteville, Wis—Sam Van Deest, recent 
Yh waukee, Wis. “ ‘ > Toledo, Ohio. manager of the Platteville Milk Products 
43 7 Superior Metal Products Co., Inc., St. Paul, National Dairy Council, Chicago, Ill. rs £ a t 
) ' Minn. New York State Milk Distributors, Inc., Albany, Company and John Barlass, engineer for the | 
Supreme Products Mfg. Co., Inc., New York, N. Y¥. N. Y. ast four years, have resigned. Van Weest 
Detroit. Sutherland Merchandising Service, Inc., New North Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. C. _ Oe TORE es Oe ud —- . a 
York, N. ¥. U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricul- will be a salesman for the company while 
Ps J. c z: Tastiabes Mis. Co., Broshaye. -. . . Bess aes es ae ice Mo Jarlass has accepted a position with the 
, = ylor Instrumen Sompanies, ochester, N. 4 Missouri utter sti >, .. Macon, b 
ich. Thatcher Mfg. Co., Elmira, N. Y. University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. Drummond P acking ( ‘ompany iv at E au Claire. 
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sities Statistical Review of the New York Market | 
* | 
y AN For SEPTEMBER, 1940 | 
z. x L 7 re aes — 
¥. | 
= CONCENTRATED MILKS NEW YORK MILK PRICE SCHEDULE 
mn St. CASE CASE SWEETENED Unsw.Cond. RY | 
CONDENSED EVAPORATED BULK CONDENSED Whole Milk skin LK(spray) 
Known Other Known Other Skim Whole 10% fat lL.u.own Other jasic prices for 3.5% milk in 201-210 mile zone in effect 
Brands Brands Brands Brands Carlot Carlot 40-Qt. Can Brands Brands| |, New York City Area under the Federal-State Market- 
c. 42nd DATE (case) (case) (case) (case) PriceLb. PriceLb. f.0.b.factory Lb. Ib. ‘ . 
oe tn $$ —«l!ing Agreement used by all handlers in figuring returns | 
Sept. 2 __ Holiday | - * ‘ ! 
: ; @5.00 —@4.50 |\—  @3.10 |\— @2.85 |4%@— 7% @— {7 7.50\74%2@8%| 7% @8 for September ’ . I 
“ 4 |— @5.00|\—@4.50 |— @3.10 |— @2.85 |4%@ 7%@— |7 7.50|7%4@8%| 7%@8 | Price none Ba a 
¥. ‘ ; - @5.00—@4.50 |—  @3.10 |\— @2.85 |4%@— | 7%4@ 7 7.50|7% @8%| 7%@8 : per butterfat } 
i 6 — @5.00\—@4.50 |— @3.10 |— @2.85 |4%@ 7%@— j7. 7.50|\7% @8%| 7% @8 , Class bay a 
ss ‘ 7 @5.00|\—@ 4.50 |\—_ - @3.10 |\— @2.85 |4%a@— 7%@ 7 7.50\7% @8%| 7%@8 ed o> 
we “ 9 |— @5.00\—@4.50 |\— @3.10 |\— @2.85 |4%@— | 7% @— |7. 7.50|7% @8%| 7% @8 11-A 1.824 = 
mM “19 |— @5.00\—@4.50 |— @3.10 |— @2.85 |4%@— | 7%@— |7. 7.50/7%@8%| 7 @8 1I-B : ioe aae 
- “ 1 i -« @5.00'—- @ 4.50 |\—  @3.10 |\— @2.85 |4% a— 7%@— \7 7.50\7%@8%| 7 @8 I1-€ e “04 
“ 42 — @5.00'—@4.50 |— @3.10 |— @2.85 |4%a@— 7%@ 7 7.50\7%@8%| 7 @8 III-A 1 412 “041 I 
1: — @5.00\—@4.50 |\— @3.10 |— @2.85 |4%a@— 7%@— 7 7.50\7%@8%| 7 @8 III- 3 1 = mo 
14 — @5.00\—@4.50 |\— @3.10 |\— @2.85 |4%@a@— | 7%@— {7 7.50\7% @ 7 @38 TII-« 1 oan aaa 
16 |— @5.00\—@4.50 |— @3.10 |— @2.85 |4%@— | 7% @— |7.25@7.50|7% 7 @8 irq eo 929 
—_— 17 |\— @5.00\—@4.50 |— @3.10 |— @2.85 |4%@ 7% @ 7. 7.50/7 7 @8 v2 1121 027 i 
. 18 — @5.00\—@4.50 |\— @3.10 |\— @2.85 14% a@— 7%@— |7 7.50|7 7 @8 Pad — b. 1 ‘oes, i 
19 — @5.00'—@4.50 |— @3.10 — @2.85 ', @— 7% @ 7 7.5017 1 @8 Skimmilk adjustment inclu in above class pr 
- “ 20 — @5.00\—@4.50 |— @3.10 |\— @2.85 |4%@— 7i%@— |7 7.50/7 7 @8 $0.024 | 
B Ave “ 21 — @5.00—@4.50 |\— @3.10 |\— @2.85 |4%@— | 7%@— |7 7.50)7 7 @8 Eo | 
‘ 23 — @5.00\—@4.50 |— @3.10 |— @2.85 |4%@— | 7%@— |7 7.50\7 7 @8 Rail & Truck Receipts at N. Y. City & Metropolitan Area 
* 24 — @5.00—@4.50 |— @3.10 |\— @2.85 |4%@- 74%4@— |7 7.50/7 7 @8 (Statistics of U. S. Department of Agriculture) | 
»- = — @5.00\—@4.50 |— @3.10 |— @2.85 |4%@- 7% @— |7 7.50/7 7 @8 Fresh Frozen Fresh 
“ 26 — @5.00|\—@4.50 |\— @3.10 |— @2.85 |4%@a@— | 7%@— |7 7.50\7 7 @8 Milk Cream Cream Cond.Milk 
“ 27 |— @5.00\—@4.50 |\— @3.10 |— @2.85 |4%@— | 7%@— |7 7.50/7 7 @8 June .. .. 8.161.896 146,880 5.394 62,140 
28 — @5.00/\—@4.50 |\—  @3.10 |— @2.85 |4%@— | 71% @— |7.25@7 7 7 @8 | July 3.153.960 124,327 16,526 58,076 
a “ 30 — @5.00\—@4.50 |\— @3.10 |\— @2.85 |4%@-- | 7% @— |7.25@7.50\7 7 @8 August 3.087.512 113,607 12,947 52,215 
Y Tot. Avg. | 5.00 4.50 3.10 | 2.85 4.5 7.5 7.38 8 7.56 
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RATES: “Position Wanted,” 50c. All other | 
advertisements, $1.00. Limit of 50 words. | 
More than 50 words, 2c a word additional. 

Keyed ads care of this publication, 15¢ 








extra. All payments strictly in advance. 





POSITION WANTED — College grad- 
uate in dairy products manufacturing with 
considerable experience in milk and ice cream 
fields, desires to make change of employ- 
ment. Detailed information will be gladly 
furnished on request. Personal interview 
would be appreciated. Box 122, care of this 
publication. 9-B-M 

POSITION WANTED—Man fully ex- 
perienced in milk, butter, cheese and plant 
operation wants responsible position (East 
preferred). A. Vollme, 1006 KE. Prospect, 
Seattle, Wash. 10-M 

WANTED—Ambitious man, thoroughly 
experienced in pasteurizing and all plant 
operations, including ice cream mix and by 
products. Must have supervising ability. 
Wonderful opportunity for right party. Give 
full particulars in own handwriting; state 
age and references. Box 128, care of this 
publication. 10-M 


WANTED—Experienced creamery man, 
one who knows refrigeration equipment. In 
first letter give experience and salary ex- 
pected. Steady job for right man. Box 
125, care of this publication. 10-M 

FOR SAL E—Wholesale ont ial milk 
and cream business now handling three 
thousand quarts daily, complete with mod- 
ern pasteurizing and bottling equipment, 
three trucks, and all other accessories. Routes 
cover concentrated territory having over one 
hundred thousand population in Southern 
Central New York. Long term lease can be 
arranged for creamery buildings at reason- 
able rental. Excellent opportunity for in- 
crease in business. Price $30,000.00 with 
$15,000.00 down, balance arranged. Address 
P. O. Box 1131, Binghamton, N. Y.9-E-B-M 





FOR SALE — Milk Business — 2400-qt. 
capacity. Now handling 250 gallons daily. 
Located in Pittsburgh, Pa—suburban area. 
This is a completely equipped plant. If 
interested write to Box 127, care of this 
publication. 10-M 





FOR SALE — Eight hundred thousand 
New York City milk bottle caps. Write to 
Box 126, care this publication. 10-M 


Coming Events 


Oct. 8-10—MINNESOTA CREAMERY OPER- 
ATORS’ AND MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Annual Convention, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, 
Minn. Secretary, C. E. Bergquist, New York 
Building, St. Paul, Minn. 

Oct. 12-19—NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW, Harris- 

, Pa. Secretary, Lieyd Burlingham, 308 W. 
Washingten St., Chicage, Ill. 

Oct. 17-19—INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MILK SANITARIANS, Pennsylvania Hotel, New 
York, N. Y. 

Oct. 21-26—DAIRY INDUSTRIES EXPOSITION, 
Atlantic City, N. J. Secretary, Reberts Everett, 
232 Madisen Ave., New York City. 

Oct. 21-23—INTEBNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MILK DEALERS 33rd Anneal Convention, 
Chalfonte-Haddon Mali, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Executive Secretary, KR. EB. Little, 309 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicage, Ill. 

Oct. 22-23—RED RIVER VALLEY DAIRYMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION Annual Convention and Batter 
Contest, Bemidji, Minn. Secretary, C. M. Pesek, 
Crookston, Minn. 

Oct. 24-26—INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
105 OnmAM MANUFACTURERS, Annual Con- 
v dor Motel, Atiantie City, N. J. 
on hg R. C. Hibben, Barr Building, Waeh- 
ingtern, D. C. 

Oct. 29-30—IOWA CREAMERY OPERATORS’ 
ASSOCIATION Annual Convention, Hotel Sav- 
ery, Des Moines, Iowa. Secretary, F. 
Gernand, Volga, Iowa. 


Oct. 30-31—SOUTH DAKOTA DAIRY ASSOCIA- 
TION Annual Convention in Huren, 8. D. Sec 
retary, T. M. Olson, State Dairy Assn., Brook- 
ings, 8S. D. 

Nov. 12-14—DAIRY MANUFACTURES CONFER- 
ENCE, DEPT. OF DAIRY HUSBANDRY, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Ul. Prof. H. 
Ruehe, Head of Department. 


Nov. 138-14—NEW YORK STATE MILK DIS- 
TRIBUTORS, Hotel Van Curler, Schenectady, 
N. Y. ee. J. Kusecil Fox, 74 Ohapel St., 
Albany, N. Y. 

Nov. 13-15—WESTERN REGIONAL DAIRY CON- 
FERENCE, Oakland, Cal. Secretary, Robert 
E. Jones, Oakland, Cal. 

Nov. 13-16—W ESTERN REGIONAL DAIRY 
CONFERENCE AND DAIRY INDUSTRY Con- 
ventions, Hotel Oakland, Oakland, Cal. Secre- 
tary and Convention Manager, Robert E. Jones, 
500 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Nov. 18-19—WEST VIRGINIA DAIRY PROD- 
UCTS AND ICE CREAM MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION, Huntingten. Secretary, J. J. 
Slavins, Morgantown, W. Va. 


Nevember (3rd week)—MONTANA DAIRY INDUS- 
TRY SHORT COURSE & DAIRY PRODUCTS 
Show, Montana State Cellege, Bozeman. J. A. 
Nelson, Head of Dairy Industry, State College, 
Bozeman. 

Dec. 4-6—NATIONAL COOPERATIVE MILK 
PRODUCERS’ FEDERATION, 24th Annual 
Convention, Omaha, Neb. Secretary, Chas. W. 
Holman, Washington, D. C. 

Dec. 12-13—ILLINOIS DAIRY PRODUCTS ASSO- 
CIATION, Annual Ko ey in Chicage. Execu- 
tive Secretary G. Van Buskirk, 309 W. 
Jackson Bivd., Cnieass, tl. 

dan. 14-15—VIRGINIA DAIRY PRODUCTS AS- 
SOCIATION, Annual Convention, Chamberlain 
Hotel, Old Point Comfort, Va. Secretary, C. L. 
Stahl, Box 77, Charlottesville, Va. 

dan, 14-16—INDIANA MANUFACTURERS OF 
DAIRY PRODUCTS, Twenty-fourth Annual 
Convention, Hotel Oliver, South Bend, Ind. Sec- 


retary Russell Fifer, 527 Peoples Bank Bidg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





Jan. 16-17—NORTH OAROLINA DAIRY -— 
UCTS ASSOCIATION, Pinchurst, N. C. 
retary, W. L. Olevenger, N. C. State Coli-es, 
Raleigh, N. 0. 

Jan. 21-23—ALABAMA DAIRY PRODUCTS As- 
SOCIATION Ninth Annual Convention, Mo) ile. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Albert Clopton, Decatur Ice 
Cream Co., Decatur, Ala. 

Feb.—DAIRY PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION OF 
TEXAS, San Antonio. Secretary-Treasurer. K. 
V. Lipscomb, Dallas. 

Feb. 24-Mar. 1—WASHINGTON INSTITUTE OF 
DAIRYING, Pullman, Wash. Secretary, Or. 
H. A. Bendixen, State College of Washington, 
Pullman. 

Mar. 10-14—MICHIGAN ALLIED DAIRY AS.0- 
CIATION Annual Convention and Exposition, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Secretary and conven- 


tion manager, L. N. Francke, 1110 Olde Tower 
Bldg., Lansing, Mich, 


-_—_— Oo 


VERMONT DAIRY CONFERENCE 


Annual Short Course and Sessions \t 
Burlington, November 6-7 


The Annual Short Course Conference for 
Dairy Plant Operators and Milk Distribu- 
tors offered by the Department of Animal 
and Dairy Husbandry of the University 
Vermont and State Agricultural Colleg: 
te be held on November 6-7 at Burlingto: 


or 


s 


Several speakers of national prominence 
will deliver lectures. The conference, in- 
cluding all lectures and discussions, is open 
and free to anyone who may wish to attend 
Requests for programs should be addressed 
to Professor H. B. Ellenberger, Head of the 
Department of Animal and Dairy Hus- 
bandry, University of Vermont, Buriington. 

The registered attendance at this confer- 
ence last year exceeded 200, exclusive of 
students and members of the department. 


——_——_e— eS 


REPLACE ALUMINUM CAPS 


Springfield, Meu The war in England is 
reported to be affecting the milk industry in 
a rather unique way. Dairies there are tur1 
ing to the United States for a new type of 
material to replace aluminum bottle caps, 
George A. Mohlman, vice- president of Pack 
age Machinery Co. reported recently. 


The British Government has asked milk 
companies to discontinue the use of aluminuin 
caps because the aluminum is needed ior 
other purposes. 
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